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Eviſing ſome Letters I writ to my 
Lord * * 4; I found in one of 
them a great deal ſaid concerning the Du- 
ties which Men owe to their Country, 
thoſe Men particularly who live under a 
free Conſtitution of Government; with a 
ſtrong application of theſe General Do- 
Qrines to the preſent State of Great Britain, 
and to the Characters of the preſent Actors 
on this Stage, 


A I ſaw 
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I ſaw no reaſon to alter, none even to 
ſoften, any thing there advanc'd. On the 
contrary, it came into my mind to carry 
theſe Conſideratiens further, and to deli- 
neate (for I pretend not to make a per- 
fect draught) the Duties of à King to his 
Country, of thoſe Kings particularly who 
are appointed by the People, (for I know 
of none who are anointed by God) torule 
in limited Monarchies : After which I pro- 
poſed to apply the General Doctrines in 
this caſe, as ſtrongly and as directly as in 
the other, to the preſent State of Great 
Britain; tho' not to the Characters of 
thoſe who rule, and are to rule, over 
us. | 
I am not one of thoſe Oriental Slaves, 
who think it unlawful preſumption to 
look their Kings in the face; neither am 
I ſway'd by my Lord Bacon's authority to 
think this cuſtom good afd reaſonable in 
its Meaning, tho' it favours of barbariſm in 
its In/tztution, ritu quidem barbarus, ſed 
/iamficatione bonus. Quite on the contra- 
ry ; it ſeems to me that no Secrets are ſo 
important to be known, and no Hearts de- 
ſerve to be pryed iato, with more curio- 

ſity 
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ſry and attention, than thoſe of Princes. 
But many things have concurred, beſides 
Age and Temper, to ſet me ata great diſ- 
tance from the preſent Court. Far from 
prying into the Hearts, I ſcarce know the 
Faces of our Royal Family, and ought 
therefore, on all accounts, to decline all 
ſuch particular Application. 

The Principles I have reaſon'd upon in 
my Letter to my Lord“ ** and thoſe I 
ſhall reaſon upon here, arethe ſame, They 
are laid in the ſame Syſtem of human Na- 
ture. They are drawn from that Source 
from whence all the Duties of publick 
and private Morality muſt be derived, or 
they will be often falſly, and always pre- 
cariouſly, eſtabliſhed. 

By you, Sir, and ſuch as You, I ſhall be 
underſtood, and approved ; and far from 
fearing the Cenſure or the Ridicule, I 
ſhould reproach my ſelf with the Applauſe 
of other Men, who meaſure their Intereſt 
by their Paſſion, and their Duty by the 
Example of a corrupt Age, that is, by 
the Example they afford to one another. 
Such are the greateſt part of the preſent 
Generation ; and ſuch we may juſtly ap- 

A 2 prehend 
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prehend the next will be, ſince they ſet 
out into the World under a Direction 
that will incline them ſtrongly to the 
ſame courſe of Self- Intereſt, Profligacy, 
and Corruption. 

The Iniquity of all principal Men in 
any Community, of Kings and Miniſters 
eſpecially, does not conſiſt alone in the 
Crimes they commit, and in the imme- 
diate Conſequences of thoſe Crimes, and 
therefore their guilt is not be meaſur'd by 
theſe alone: Such men fin againſt Poſte- 
rity, as well as againſt their own Age, and 
when the Conſequences of their Crimes 
are over, the Conſequences of their Ex- 
ample remain. The greateſt of all Ini- 
quities which a Prince or Miniſter can 
commit, is to corrupt the Morals of Men: 
I fay thus generally the Morals, becauſe 
he who abandons or betrays his Country, 
will abandon or betray his Friend ; and 
becauſe he who is prevail'd on to act in 
Publick without any regard to Truth or 
Tuſtice, will eaſily prevail on himlelf to 
act in the ſame manner every where elſe, 
A wiſe and honeſt Adminiſtration may re- 


lieve the Trade of a Nation from that op- 
preſſion, 
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preſſion, and the Publick from that Load 
of Debts, under which a weak or wicked 
Adminiſtration had unhappily laid, or indu- 
ſtriouſly kept it; and may draw ſuch a 
Nation back to its former Credit and In- 
fluence abroad, from that State of Con- 
tempt in which it had been held fince by 
its Neighbours. But would the Minds 
of Men, when once narrowed to perſonal 
regards alone, would their Y/7zews when 
confin'd to the preſent moment, (as if Na- 
tions were mortal like the Men who com- 
poſe them, and deſtin'd to periſh with 
their degenerate Children) would theſe, I 
ſay, be ſo eaſily or ſo ſoon enlarged? Could 
their Sentiments, when debaſed from 
the Love of Liberty, from a Zeal for the 
Honour and Proſperity of their Country, 
and from a Deſire of honeſt Fame, to an 
abſolute Unconcernedneſs for all theſe, to 
an abject Submiſſion, and to a rapacious 
Eagerneſs after Wealth, to fate their 
Avarice, and gxceed the Profuſion of their 
Luxury; could theſe (I ſay again) be fo 
eaſily or ſo ſoon elevated? In a Word, could 
the Spirit of Liberty, that Spirit which 
has yer preſerv'd the Rights of Mankind, 
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in ſome Corners of the World at leaſt, be 
fo eaſily or ſo ſoon re- infuſed? I think not 
The Progreſs from confirmed Habits of 
Evil is much more ſlow than the Progreſs 
to them. Virtue is not placed on a rug- 
ged Mountain of difficult and dangerous 
Acceſs, as they who would excuſe the In- 
dolence of their Temper or the Perverſe- 


nefs of their Will, defire to have it be- 


lieved, But ſhe is ſeated however on an 
Eminence : We may go up to her with 
eaſe, but we muſt go up gradually, accord- 
ing to the natural Progreſſion of Reaſon, 
who is to lead the way and to guide our 
ſteps. On the other hand, if we fall from 
thence, we are ſure to be hurried down 
the Hill with a blind impetuoſity, accord- 
ing to the natural Violence of thoſe Afpe- 
tites and Paſſions that cauſed our fall at 
firſt, and urge it on the faſter, the further 
they are removed from the controul which 


before reſtrained them. 
To perform ſo great a Work, as to re- 


infuſe the Spirit of Liberty, to reform the 


Morals, and to raiſe the Sentiments of a 
People, much time is requir'd ; and a Work 
which requires ſo much time may too pro- 


bably 
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bably be never compleated; conſidering 
how unſteadily and unſyſtemarically even 
the beſt Men are apt often to proceed ; 
and how that Reformation 1s to be carried 
forward in oppoſition to publicꝶ Faſhion, 
and private Inclination, to the Authority of 
moſt Men 7x Power, and to the /ecret Bent 
of moſt who are out of Power. It is 
more to be wiſhed than to be hoped, thar 
the Contagion ſhould ſpread no further, 
than that Leprous Race,who carry on their 
ſkins, expoſed to publick fight, the ſcabs 
and blotches of their diſtemper. Theſe 
indeed may preach Corruption aloud, like 
impudent Miſſionaries of Vice: but there 
may be thoſe who whiſper and inſinuate 
the ſame Doctrine; and who wait perhaps 
only to be more authoriſed, that they may 
propagate it with greater ſucceſs, and ap- 
ply it to their own Uſe. | 

It ſeems to me, that to redeem a Nation 
under ſuch Circumſtances from Perdition, 
nothing leſs is neceſſary, than ſome great, 
ſome extraordinary Conjuncture of ill For- 
tune or of good. They may be purged, yet 
fo as by fire. Diſtreſs from abroad, Ban- 


krupcy at home, and other circumſtances 
of 
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of like nature and tendency may beget 


univerſal Confuſion. Out of Confuſion 


Order may ariſe : but it may be the Order 
of a wicked Tyranny, inſtead of the Order 
of a juſt Monarchy. Either may happen 3 
and ſuch an alternative at the diſpoſition 
of Fortune, is ſufficient to make a Stoick 
tremble ! 

There is no Elegible Remedy that can fo 
ſurely and ſo effectually reſtore the Virtue 
and Publick Spirit eſſential to the Preſerva- 


tion of Liberty, and well nigh loſt even 


in Europe, as the Reign of a good and wiſe 
Prince. And let me ſay, that it is in Bri- 
7ain alone, and in no other part of Europe, 
that we can expect that moſt uncommon 
of all Phenomena in the Phyſical or Moral 
world, I mean a PATRIOT KiNG, to 
ariſe. Nil oriturum alias, ml ortum tale 


Zatentes. 


It is This Picture I preſume todraw ; and 
I will venture to ſay it is no chimerical one. 
But that it may not be ſo, I ſhall draw it 
on that Ground, on which only it can ſtand, 
and on which only it can laſt; the Regſon 
of Things, immediately abſtracted from the 


Nature of them, 
THE 
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I. What are the Duties of Kings, 
from the Mature of their Injti- 
tution. 

II. The Source of the Opinions con- 
cerning the Divine Right and 


| Abſolute Power of Kings. 


V Intention is not to introduce 
what I have to ſay concerning the 
At Duties of Kings, by any nice enquiry into 
5 the Original of their Inſtitution. What is 
5 to be known of it will appear plainly e- 
1. 


B nough, 
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nough, to ſuch as are able and can 
time to trace it, in the broken Traditivns 
which are come down to us of a few Naki- 
ons. But thoſe who are not able to trace it 
there, may trace ſomething better and more 
worthy to be known, in their own 
Thoughts: I mean what this Inſtitution 
ought to have been, whenever it began, 
according to the rule of Reaſon, founded 
in the common Rights, and Intereſts of 
Mankind, On this head it is quite neceſ- 
ſary to make ſome reflections, that will, 
like angular Stones laid on a rock, ſupport 
the little Fabrick (the Model however of 
a great Building) that I propoſe to raite- 

So plain a matter could never have been 
render'd intricate and voluminous, had 
it not been for lawleſs Ambition, extra- 
vagant Vanity, and the deteſtable Spirit 
of Tyranny; abetted by the private inte- 
reſts of Artful Men in lower ranks, and 


by their Adulation and Superſtition, 
two Vices to which that timid and ſta- 


ring part of Mankind is exceſſively prone. 
Neither could ſuch Opinions have con- 
tinued, had not Authoricy impoſed on 


ſuch as did not pretend to Reaſon, and 
had 
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had not ſuch as did attempt to Reaſon 
been caught in the common Snares of 
Sophiſm, and bewildered in the Laby- 
rinths of Diſputation. In this caſe there- 
fore, as in all thoſe of great concern- 
ment, the ſhorteſt and the ſureſt method 
of arriving at real knowledge is to un- 
learn the Leſſons we have been taught, 
to remount to firſt Principles, and take no 
body's Word about hem; for it is about 
them that almoſt all the juggling and Le- 
gerdemain, employ'd by Men whoſe Trade 
it is to deceive, are ſet to work, 


II. Now he who does ſo in this caſe, 
will diſcover ſoon, that the Notionsconcern- 


ing the Divine Inſtitution and Right of 


Kings, as well as the Ab/o{ute power belong- 
ing to their Office, have no foundation in 
Fact or Reaſon, but have riſen from an Old 
Alliance between Eccleſiaflicaland Civil Po- 
licy. The Characters of Kings and Prieſts 
have been ſometimes blended together ; 
and when they have been divided, as Kings 


© —— 


IT. The Source of the Opinions concerning the Divine 
Right and Abſolute Power of Kings. 
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have found the great Effects wrought in 
Government by the Empire which Prieſts 
obtain over the Conſciences of Mankind, 
ſo Prieſts have been taught by experience 
that the beſt method to preſerve their own 
Rank, Dignity, Wealth, and Power, (all 
raiſed on a ſuppoſed Divine Right) is to 
communicate the fame Pretenſion to 
Kings, and by a fallacy common to both, 
impoſe cheir Uſurpations on a filly World. 
This they have done; and in the Sate as 
in the Church, theſe pretenſions to a Di- 
vine Right have been generally carry'd 
higheſt by Thoſe, who have had the leaſt 
pretenſion to the Divine Favour. 

It is worth while to obſerve, on what 
Principle Men were advanced to a great 
pre-eminence over others, in the ear- 
ly Ages of the Nations that are a little 
known to us, it not of the World: I ſpeak 
not of ſuch as rais d themſelves by Congue/?, 
but of ſuch as were raiſed by common Con- 
/ent, Now you will find in all theſe pro- 
ceedings an intire Uniformity of Principle, 
The Authors of ſuch inventions as were of 
general uſe tothe Well-being of Mankind, 
were not only reverenced and obeyed du- 

ring 
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ring their lives, but worſhipped after their 


deaths: they became principal Gods, Diz 
Majorum Gentium. The founders of Com- 
mon Wealths, the Lawgivers, and the He- 
roes of particular States became Gods of a 
ſecond Claſs, Dii minorum Gentium, All 
Pre-eminence was given in Heaven, as well 
as on Earth, in proportion to the Benefits 
that Men received. Maje/ty was the firſt, 
and Divinity the ſecond reward. Both 
were earned by Services done to Mankind, 
whom it was eaſy to lead in thoſe Days of 
Simplicity and Superſtition, from Admi- 
ration and Gratitude, to Adoration and 
Expectation. 

When advantage had been taken by 
ſome particular Men of theſe diſpoſitions 
in the generality, and Religion and Go- 
vernment become two Trades or Myſterys ; 
new means of attaining to thisPre-eminence 
were ſoon deviſed, and new and even con- 
trary Motives work'd the ſame effect. Merit 
had given Rank, but Rank was ſoon kept, 
and (which is more prepoſterous) ob- 
tained too, without Merit. Men were then 
made Kings for reaſons as little relative to 

good 
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good Government, as the Neighing of the 
Horſe of the Son of Hyſtaſpes. 

But the molt prevalent, and the general 
Motive was proximity of Blood, to the laſt, 
not to the beſt King. Nobility in China 
mounts upwards, and he who has it confer- 
red upon him, enobles his Anceſtors, not his 
Poſterity: A wile inſticution! and eſpeci- 
ally among a People in whoſe Mindsa great 
veneration for their Fore-fathers has been 
always carefully maintain'd. But in China, 
as well as in moſt other Countries, Royalty 
has deſcended, and Kingdoms have been 
reckoned the Patrimonies of particular 
Families, 

I have read in one of the Hiſto- 
rians of the latter Roman Empire (Hiſto- 
rians by the way that I will not adviſe 
you to miſpend. your time in reading) 
that Sapores the famous King of Perſia 
againſt whom Julian made the Expedi- 
tion wherein he loſt his life, was Crowned 
in his Mother's Womb. His Father left her 
with Child, the Magi declar'd that the 
Child would be a Male, whereupon the 
royal Enſigns were brought forth, they 
were placed on her Majeſty's Belly, and the 


Princes 
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Princes and the Satrapes acknowledg'd 

the Monarch in Embryo. But to take 
a more known Example out of mul- 
titudes that preſent chemſelves, Domitian 
the worſt, and Trajan the beſt of Princes, 
were promoted to the Empire by the ſame 
Title. Domitian was the Son of Flavius, 
and the Brother, (tho poſſibly the Poiſoner 
too) of Titus Veſpaſian: Trajan was the 
adopted Son of Nerva, Hereditary Right 
ſerved the purpoſe of one, as well as the 
other; and if Trajan was tranſlated to a 
place among the Gods, this was no greater 
a diſtin&ion, than ſome of the worſt of his 
predeceſſors and his ſucceſſors obtained, for 
reaſons generally as good as that which Se- 
neca puts into the mouth of Dieſpiter in 
the Apokolekyntoſis of Claudius, E Repub- 
lica efſe aliquem qui cum Romulo poſſif 


ferventia rapa vorare. To ſay the truth, 


it would have been a wiſer Meaſure to 
have made theſe royal Perſons Gods at 
once: As Gods they would have done nei- 
ther good not hurt; But as Emperors, in 
their way to Divinity, they acted like De- 

Vs, | 
If you are ready by this time to think me 
Antimo- - 
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Antimonarchical, and in particular an E- 


nemy to the Succeſſion of Kings by Here- 
ditary Right, I hope to be ſoon reſtored to 
your good opinion. I eſteem Monarchy 
above any other form of Government, and 
Hereditary Monarchy above Elective. I 
reverence Kings, their Office, their Rights, 
their Perſons; and it will never be owing 
to the Principles J am going to eſtabliſh 
(becauſe the CharaQter and Government of 
a Patriof King can be eſtabliſhed on no 
other) if their Office and their Right are not 
always held Divine, and their Per/ons al- 
ways ſacred. 
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I. Mat are the Duties of Subjects, 


from the Conſtitution of human 
Mature and Law of Society. 
II. The true Right of Kings and Obe- 
dience of Subjects. 
III. Ppich is beſt, Hereditary Mo- 
narchy, or Elective? 
IV. A Limited Monarchy the beſt 


form of Government, and Here- 


ditary the beſt Monarchy. 


E are ſubject by the Conſtitution of 

human Nature, and therefore by 
the Will of the Author of this and every 
other Nature, to two Laws. One given 
immediately to all Men by God, the ſame 
to all, and obligatory alike on all. The 
other given to Man by Man, and there- 
fore not the ſame to all, nor obligatory 
alike on all : Founded indeed on the ſame 
Principles, but varied by different Appli- 
cations of them to Times, to Characters, 


and to a number which may be reckoned 
C infi- 
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infinite of other Circumſtances. By the 
firſt you ſee that I mean the Univerſal Law 
of Reaſon ; and by the ſecond the parti- 
cular Law or Conſtitution of Laws, by 
which every diſtinct Community has cho- 
ſen to be governed. 

The obligation of Submiſſion to both, 
is diſcoverable by ſo clear and ſo ſimple 
an uſe of our intellectual Faculties, that it 
may be ſaid properly enough to be reveal- 
ed to us by God; and tho' both theſe Laws 
cannot be ſaid properly to be given by 
Him, yet our Obligation to ſubmit to the 
Civil Law is a principal Paragraph in the 


Natural Law, which he has moſt mani- 


feſtly given us. In truth we can no more 
doubt of the Obligations of both theſe 
Laws, than of the Exiſtence of the Law- 
giver. As ſupream Lord over all his 
Works, his general Providence regards im- 
mediately the great Common-wealth of Man- 
kind: but then as ſupream Lord like wiſe, 
his Authority gives a Sanction to the ar- 
ticular Bodies of Law which are made un- 
der it. The Law of Nature is the Law 
of all his Subjects: The Conſtitutions of 


particular Governments are like the By- 
| Laws 
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Laus of Cities, or the appropriated Cu- 
ſtoms of Provinces. It follows therefore 
that he who breaks the Law of his Country 
reſiſts the Ordinance of God, that is, the 
Law of his Nature. God has inſtituted 
neither Monarchy, nor Ariſtocracy, nor 
Democracy, nor mix'd Government : but 
tho' God has inſtituted no particular Form 
of Government among Men, yet by the 
general Laws of his Kingdom, he exacts 
our obediente to the Laws of thoſe Com- 
munities to which each of us is attached 
by Birth, or to which we may be attach- 
ed by ſubſequent and lawful Engage- 
ments. IH 


II. From ſuch plain, unrefined, and 
therefore I ſuppoſe true reaſoning, the 7 
Authority of Kings and the due Obedience of 
Subjects may be deduced with the utmoſt 
certainty, And ſurely it is far better for 
Kings themſelves to have their Authority 
thus founded on Principles inconteſtible, 
and on fair deductions from them, than 
on the Chimera's of Madmen, or (what 


II. The true Right of Kings, and Obedience of Subjects. 
CA has 
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has been more common) the Sophiſms of 
Knaves. A human Right that cannot be 
controverted, 1s preferable ſurely to a pre- 


tended Divine Right, which every Man 


muſt believe implicitly, as few will do, 


or not believe at all. 

But the Principles we have laid down 
do not ſtop here. A Divine Right in 
Kings is to be deduced evidently from 


them. A Divine Right to govern well, 


and conformably to the Conſtitution at 
the Head of which they are placed. A 
Divine Right to govern 2//, is an abſur- 
dity : To aſſert it is Blaſphemy. A People 
may chooſe, or Hereditary Succeſſion may 
raiſe, a bad Prince to the Throne ; but a 
good King alone can derive his Right to 
govern from God. The Reaſon is plain: 
Good Government alone can be in the 
Divine Intention. God has made us to 
deſire Happineſs; He has made our Hap- 
pineſs dependant on Society; and the Hap- 
pineſs of Society dependant on good or 
bad Government. His Intention therefore 
was that Government ſhould be good. 

This is eſſential to his Wiſdom, for Wiſ- 


dom conſiſts ſurely in proportioning Means 
to 
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to Ends; therefore it cannot be ſaid with- 
out abſurd Impiety, that he confers a Right 
to oppoſe his Intention. 

The Office of Kings is then of Right 
Divine, and their Perſons are to be repu- 
ted Sacred. As Men, they have no ſuch 
Right, no ſuch Sacredneſs belonging to 
them: As Kings they have both, unleſs 
they forfeit them. Reverence for Govern- 
ment, obliges to reverence Governours, 
who for the ſake of it are raiſed above 
the level of other Men : But Reverence 
for Governors independantly of Govern- 
ment (any further than reverence would 
be due to their Virtues if they were pri- 
vate Men) is prepoſterous, and repugnant 
to common Senſe. The Spring from 
which this legal Reverence (for ſo I may 
call it) ariſes, is National, not Perſonal. 
As well might we ſay that a Ship is built 
and loaded and mann'd, for the fake of 
any particular Pilot, inſtead of acknow- 
ledging that the Pilot is made for the ſake 
of the Ship her Lading and her Crew 
(who are always the Owners in the Poli- 
tical Veſſel) as to fay that Kingdoms were 
inſtituted for Kings, not Kings for King- 

doms. 


re- 
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doms. In ſhort, and to carry our alluſion 
higher, Majeſty is not an inherent, but a 
reflected Light. 


III. All this is as true of Ele&7ve, as it is 
of Hereditary Monarchs, tho' the Scriblers 
for Tyranny under the Name of Monar- 
chy, would have us believe that there is 
ſomething more Auguſt, and more Sacred 
in the one than the other. They are Sa- 
cred alite, and this Attribute is to be 
aſcribed or not aſcribed to them, as they 
anſwer, or do not anſwer, the Ends of 
their Inſtitution. But there is another 
Compariſon to be made, in which a great 
and moſt important Diſſimilitude will be 
found between Hereditary and Elective 
Monarchy. Nothing can be more abſurd 
in pure Speculation, than an Hereditary 
Right in any Mortal to govern other Men; 
and yet in Practice, nothing can be more 
abſurd than to have a King to chooſe at 
every vacancy of a Throne. We draw at 
a Lottery indeed in one caſe, where there 
are many Chances to loſe and few to gain. 
But have we much more advantage of 


II. Which is beſt, Hereditary Monarchy, or Elective? 
this 
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this kind in the other? I think not: Up- 
on theſe, and upon moſt occaſions, the 
Multitude would do at leaſt as well to 
cruſt to Chance as Choice, and to their 
Fortune as to their Judgment. But in 
another reſpect the Advantage is entirely 
on the Side of Hereditary Succeſſion: for 
in Elective Monarchies, theſe Elections 
whether well or ill made, are often attend- 
ed with ſuch National Calamities, that 
even the beſt Reigns cannot make amends 
for them ; whereas in Hereditary Monar- 
chy, whether a good or a bad Prince ſuc- 
ceeds, theſe Calamities are avoided, There 
is one Source of Evil the leſs open, and 
one Source of Evil the leſs in human Af- 
fairs where there are ſo many, 1s ſufficient 
to decide, We may lament the Imper- 
fection of our human State, which is ſuch 
that in caſes of the utmoſt Importance to 
the Order and good Government of So- 
ciety, and by conſequence to the Happi- 
neſs of our Kind, we are reduced by the 
very Conſtitution of our Nature to have 
no part to take that our Reaſon can ap- 
prove abſolutely. But tho' we lament it, 


we mult ſubmit to it. We muſt tell our 
ſelves 
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ſelves once for all, that perfect? Schemes 
are not adapted to our imperfect State; 
and that Stoical Morals and Platonick Po- 
liticks are nothing better than amuſements 
for thoſe who have had little Experience 
in the Affairs of the World, and who have 
much leiſure, Yerba otioſorum Senum ad 
imperitos juvenes, (the Cenſure and a juſt 
one too, that Dionyſius paſt on ſome of 


As 


the Doctrines of the Father of the Acade- 


my.) In truth, all which human prudence 
can do, 1s to furniſh Expedients, and to 


compound as it were with general Vice and 


Folly; employing Reaſon to act even a- 
gainſt her own Principles, and teaching us 
(if I may ſay ſo) mmſanire cum ratione, 
which appears on many occaſions not to be 
the Paradox it has been thought. 


IV. To conclude this Head therefore, 
as I think a limited Monarchy the beſt of 
Governments, ſo I think an Hereditary 
Monarchy the beſt of Monarchies. I ſaid 
a limited Monarchy, for an unlimited Mo- 


anarchy, (when arbitrary Will, which is in 


— 


IV. A imited Monarchy the beſt form of Government, 
and Hereditary the beſt Monarchy. 


truth 
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truth no Rule, is however the ſole Rule, 
or ſtands inſtead of all Rule of Government) 
is ſo great an Abſurdity, both in Reaſon 
informed or uninformed by Experience, 
that it ſeems a Government fitter for Sa- 
vages than for civilized People. 

But I think ir. proper to explain a little 
more what I mean, when I ſay a limited 
Monarchy, that I may leave nothing un- 
rouch'd which ought to be taken into 
conſideration either by us, when we at- 
tempt to fix our Idea's of a Patriot Ring; 
or by Him, if ever God raiſes one up who 
intends to be ſuch, 


1 CHAP, 
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— 


— 


C HAP. III. 


I, De peculiar Advantage of a li- 
mited Monarchy over all other 
Forms of Government. 

IT. The Abſurdity of ſuppoſing Ar- 
bitrary Power eſſential to Mo- 
narchy. | 


III. The Mature of ſuch Limita- 


tions as are conſiſtent with Mo- 
narchy. 

IV. Objections againſt Limitations 
anſwer d. 


Mong many Reaſons which deter- 

min me to prefer Monarchy to eve- 

ry other Form of Government, this is a 
principal One. . When Monarchy is the 
cflential Form, it may be more eaſily 
and more uſctully 7empered with Arifto- 


cracy or Democracy, or both, than either 


of them, when they are the eſſential 
Forms, can be tempered with Monarchy. 
It teems to me that the introduction of 
a real permanent, Monarchical Power, or 


any thing more than the Pageantry of 


It, 
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jr, into either of theſe, muſt deſtroy 
them and extinguiſh them, as a great 
Light extinguiſhes a Leſs. Whereas it 
may eaſily be ſhewn (and the true Form 
of our Government will demonſtrate, with- 
out ſeeking any other Example) that very 
conſiderable Ariſtocratical and Democrati- 
cal Powers may be grafted on a Monarchi- 


cal Stock, without diminiſhing the Luſtre, 


or reſtraining the Power and Authority 
of the Prince, enough to alter in any de- 
gree the eſſential Form. 

II. A great difference is made in Nature, 
and therefore the Diſtinction ſhould be 
always preſerved in our Notions, between 
two things that we are apt to confound in 
Speculation as they have been confound- 
ed in Practice, Legiſlative and Monar- 
chical Power. There muſt be an abſo- 
lute, unlimited, and uncontroulable Power 
lodged ſomewhere in every Government; 
but to conſtitute Monarchy, or the Go- 
vernment of a ſingle Perſon, it is not ne- 
ceſſary that this Power ſhould be lodged 
in the Monarch alone. It is no more ne- 


II. The Abſurdity of ſuppoſing Arbitrary Power eſſen- 
tial to Monarchy. 


D 2 ceſſary 
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elfary that he ſhould excluſively and in- 

dependantly eſtabliſn the Rule of his Go- 
vernment, than it is that he ſhould go- 
vern without any Rule at all, ang this 
ſurely will be thought reaſonable by no 
Man. 

I would not fay God governs by a Rule 
that we know, or may know as well as 
he, and upon our knowledge of which 
he appeals to Men for the Juſtice of luis 
Proceedings towards them ; which a fa- 
mous Divine has impioully advanced, in 
a pretended Demonſtration of his Being 
and Attributes. God forbid! But this 1 
may ſay, that God does always that which 
is fitteſt to be done, and that this fitneſs, 
(whereof neither that preſumptuous Dog- 
matiſt was, nor any created Being is a 
competent Judge) reſults from the various 
Natures, and more various Relations of 
things; fo that, as Creator of all Syſtems 
by which theſe Natures and Relations are 
conſtituted, he preſcribed to himſelf the 
Rule, which he follows as Governor of 
every Syſtem of Being. In ſhort with re- 
verence be it ſpoken, God is a Monarch, 
yet not an arbitrary but a limited Monarch, 

limited 
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limited by the Rule which infinite / 
dom preſcribes to infinite Power, I know 
well enough the Impropriety of theſe Ex- 
preſſions, but when our Ideas are inade- 
quate, our Expreſſions muſt needs be im- 
proper. Such Conceptions however as 
we are able to form of theſe Attributes, 
and of the Exerciſe of them in the Go— 
vernment of the Univerſe, may ſerve to 
ſhew what J have produced them to ſhew. 
If governing without any Rule, and by 
arbitrary Ni, be not eſſential to our Idea 
of the Monarchy of the Supream Being, 
it is plainly ridiculous to ſuppoſe them ne- 
ceſſarily included in the Idea of a human 
Monarchy : And tho' God in his eternal 
Ideas, (for we are able to conceive no 
other manner of knowing) has preſcribed 
to himſelf that Rule by which he governs 
the Univerſe he created; it will be juſt as 
ridiculous to atlirm, that the Idea of hu- 
man Monarchy cannot be preſerved, if 
Kings are obliged to govern according to 
a Rule eſtabliſhed by the Wiſdom of a 
State that was a State before they were 
Kings, and by the Conſent of a People that 
they did not moſt certainly create; eſpe- 

Clally 
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cially when the whole executive Power 
is excluſively in their hands, and the le- 
giſlative Power cannot be exerciſed with- 
out their concurrence. 


III. There are Limitations indeed that 
would deſtroy the ſential Form of Monar- 
chy; or in other Words, a monarchical Con- 
ſtitution may be changed, under pretence 
of limiting the Monarch. This happened 
among us 1n the laſt Century, when the 


vileſt Uſurpation and the moſt infamous 


Tyranny were eſtabliſhed over our Na- 
tion, by ſome of the worſt and ſome of 
the meaneſt Men in it. I will not ſay 
that the Eſſential Form of Monarchy ſhould 
be preſerved, tho' the Preſervation of it 
were to cauſe the Loſs of Liberty: Salus Re- 
p. ſuprema lex efto, is a fundamental Law; 
and ſure I am, the Safety of a Common 
Wealth is ill provided for, if the Liberty 
be given up. But this J preſume to ſay 


and can demonſtrate, that 2 the Limita- 


tions neceſſary to preſerve Liberty, as long 


III. The Nature of ſuch Limitations as are conſiſtent 


with Monarchy. 


as 
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as the Spirit of it ſubſiſts, (and longer than 
that, no Limitations of Monarchy nor any 
other Form of Government preſerve it) 
are compatible with Monarchy. I think 
on theſe Subjects, neither as the Torzes, nor 
as the Y/h:gs have thought; at leaſt I en- 
deavour to avoid the Exceſſes of both: I 
neither dreſi up Kings like ſo many bur- 
leſque Fupiters, weighing the Fortunes of 
Mankind in the Scales of Fate, and darting 
Thunderbolts at the Heads of rebellious 
Giants: Nor do I ſtrip them naked, as it 
were, and leave them at moſt a few tat- 
ter d Rags to clothe their Majeſty, but 
ſuch as can ſerve really as little for Uſe as 
for Ornament : My aim is to fix this Prin- 
ciple, that Limitations on a Crown ought 
to be carry'd as far as it is neceſſary to ſe- 
cure the Liberties of a People, and that 
all uch Limitations may ſubſiſt, without 
weakening, or endangering Monarchy. 


IV. I ſhall be told perhaps, for I have 
heard it ſaid by many, that this Point is 
imaginary, and that Limitations ſufficient 


* 


IV. Objections againſt Limitations anſwered, 


to 
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to procure good Government, and to ſe- 
cure Liberty under a bad Prince, cannot 
be made, unleſs they are ſuch as will de- 
prive the Subjects of many Benefits in the 
Reign of a good Prince, clog his Admini- 
ſtration, maintain an unjuſt Jealouſy be- 
tween him and his People, and occaſion a 
defect of Power, neceſſary to preſerve the 
publick Tranquility and to- promote the 
National Proſperity. If this was true, here 
would bea much more melancholy inſtance 
of the imperfection of our Nature, and of 
the inefficacy of our Reaſon to ſupply this 
imperfection, than the former. In the 
former, Reaſon prompted by Experience 
avoids a certain Evil effectually, and is a- 
ble to provide in ſome Meaſure againſt 


the contingent Evils that may ariſe from 


the Expedient it ſelf. But in the latter, 
if what is there advanced was true, theſe 
proviſions againſt contingent Evils would 
in ſome caſes be the Occaſions of much 
certain Evil, and of poſitive Good in none : 
Under a good Prince they would render 
the Adminiſtration defective, and under a 
bad one there would be no Government 
at all. But the truth is widely different 

from 
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from this repreſentation. The Limita- 
tions neceſiary to preſerve Liberty under 
Monarchy will rain effectually a bad 
Prince, without being ever felt as ſhackles 
by a good one, Our Conſtitution is brought 
to ſuch a Point, (a Point of perfection I 
think it) that no King, who is not in the 
true meaning of the Word a Patriot, can 
govern Britain with Eaſe, Security, Ho- 
nour, Dignity, or indeed with /ufjictent 
Power and Strength. But yet a King that 
is a Patriot, may govern with a// the for- 
mer; and beſides them, with Power as ex- 
tended as the moſt abſolute Monarch can 
boaſt; and a Power far more agreeable 
in the Enjoyment, as well as more effe— 
ctual in the Operation. 


E CHAP. 
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IV. 


I. That ſuch Limitations will be ub 


Reſtraints to a Prince who is 
truly a Patriot. 

II. How it happens that ſo few 
Princes are Patriots. 

HI. 4 Digreſſion. What ought to 
be the Conduct of thoſe about a 
Prince, and what is the Duty of 
all who approach him. 


UT to attain theſe great and noble 
Ends, the Patriotiſm muſt be real 

and not in few alone. It is ſomething to 
defire ro appear ſuch, and the Defire of 
having Fame is a Step towards deſerving 
it, becauſe it is a Motive the more to de- 
ſerve it. If it be true as Tacitus ſays, con- 
remptu fam contemnt virtutem, that a Con- 
tempt of a good Name, or an indifference 
about it, begets or accompanys always a 
Contempt of Virtue, the contrary will be 
true; and they are certainly both true. 
But this Motive alone is not ſufficient. To 
con- 
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conſtitute a Patriot, whether King or Sub- 
ject, there muſt be ſomething more ſub- 
ſtantial than a Deſire of Fame, in the 
compoſition; and if there be not, this 
deſire of Fame will never riſe above that 
Sentiment which may be compared to the 
Coquetry of Women; a fondneſs of tran- 
ſient Applauſe, which is courted by Vani- 
ty, given by Flattery, and ſpends itſelf in 
Shew, like the Qualities which acquire it, 
Patriotiſm muſt be founded in great Prin- 
ciples, and ſupported by great Virtues. The 
chief of theſe Principles I have endeavour- 
ed to trace, and I will not ſcruple to aſſert 
that a Man can be a good King upon 10 
other, He may, without them and by 
complexion, be unambitious, generous, 
good natured ; but without them the Ex- 
erciſe even of theſe Virtues will be often 
ill directed; and with Principles of another 


. fort, he will be drawn eaſily, notwith- 


ſtanding theſe Virtues, from all the Pur- 
poſes of his Inſtitution. 


II. I mention theſe oppoſite Principles 
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II. How it happens that ſo few Princes are Patriots. 
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the rather, becauſe inſtead of wondering 
that ſo many Kings, unfit and unworthy 
to be truſted with the Government of 
Mankind, appear in the World, I have | 
been tempted to wonder that there are 
any tolerable: when I have conlider'd the 
Flattery that environs them moſt com- 
monly from the Cradle, and the Tenden- 
cy of all thoſe falſe Notions that are in- 
{tilled into them by Precept, and by Ex- 
ample, by the Habits of Courts, and by 
the intereſted ſelfiſh Views of Courtiers. 
They are bred to eſteem themſelves of a 
diftinft and ſuperior Species among Men, 
as Men are among Animals. 

Lew:s the Fourteenth was a ſtrong In- 
ſtance of the Effect of this Education; by 
this he had been brought to look on 
his Kingdom as a Patrimony that deſcend- 
ed to him from his Anceſtors, and was ta 
be conſidered in no other Liglit; ſo that 
when a very conſiderable Man had dit- 
courſed to him at large of the miſerable 
condition to which his People was redu— 
ced, and had frequently uſed this Word, 
Etat, tho' the King approved the Sub- 
ſtance of all he had ſaid, yet he was 

ſhock'd 
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ſhock'd at the frequent repetition of this 
Word, and complain'd of it as of a kind 
of Indecency to himſelf. This will not 
appear ſo ſtrange to our ſecond, as it may 
very juſtly to our firſt Reflexions: for 
what wonder is it, that Princes are eaſily 
betrayed into an Error that takes its riſe 
in the general Imperfection of our Nature, 
in our Pride, our Vanity, and our Pre- 
ſumption : the baſtard Children, but the 
Children ſtill, of Self-love; a ſpurious 
Brood, but often a favourite Brood, that 
governs the whole Family. As Men are 
apt to make themſelves the Meaſure of all 
Being, ſo they make themſelves the final 
Cauſe of all Creation. Thus the reputed 
Orthodox Philoſophers in all Ages have 
taught that the World was made for Man, 
the Earth for him to inhabit, and all the 
luminous Bodies in the immenſe Expanſe 
around us, for him to gaze at. Kings do 
no more, no not ſo much, when they ima- 
gine themſelves the final Cauſe for which 
Societies were formed, and Government 
inſtituted. | | 
This capital Error, in which almoſt eve- 
ry Prince is confirmed by his Education, 
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has ſo great Extent and ſo general Influ- 
ence, that a Right to do every iniquitous 
thing in Covernment may be derived from 
it. But as if this was not enough, the 
Characters of Princes are ſpoiled many 
more ways by their Education. I ſhall 
not deſcend into a detail of ſuch particu- 
lars, nor preſume ſo much as to hint what 
Regulations might be made about the 
Education of Princes, nor what Part our 
Parliaments might take occaſionally in this 
momentous Affair, leſt I ſhould appear too 
refining or too preſumptuous in my Spe- 
culations. But I may aſſert in general 
that the Indifference of Mankind upon 
this Head, eſpecially in a Government 
conſtituted like ours, is monſtrous. 


III. I may alſo take notice of another 
Cauſe of the Miſtakes of Princes, the ge- 
neral Conduct of thoſe who are brought 
by their Stations near to their Perſons. 
Such Men, let me tay, have a particular 
Duty ariſing from this very ſituation; a 


III. A Digreſſion. What ought to be the Conduct 
of thoſe about a Prince, and what is the Duty of all who 
approach him, 


Duty 
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Duty common to them all, becauſe it 
ariſes not from their Stations which are 
different, but from their Situation which 
is the ſame. To deſcend into the various 
Applications of this Duty would be too 
minute and tedious, but this may ſuffice; 
That all ſuch Men ſhould bear conſtantly 
in mind, that the Maſter they ſerve is to 
be the King of their Country; that their 
Attachment to him therefore is not to be 
like that of other Servants to other Ma- 
ters, for his ſake alone, or for his ſake and 
their own, but for the ſake of their Coun- 
try like wiſe. | 

Craterus /oves the King but Hepheſtion 
loves Alexander, was a Saying that has 
been often quoted, but not cenſured as it 
ought to be. Alexander gave the Prefe- 
rence to the Attachment of Hephe/tzon, but 
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3 this Preference was due undoubtedly to 10 
I that of Craterus. Attachment to a pri- 1 
& vate Perſon muſt comprehend a great con- Wn; 
1 cern for his Character and his Intereſts; ö 
21 but Attachment to a preſent or future I! 
SY King much more, becauſe the Character |! 
wo: of the latter is more important to himſelf | 
, and others ; and becauſe his Intereſts are | 
4 vaſtly [ 
795 | 
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vaſtly more complicated with thoſe of his 
Country, and in ſome ſort with thoſe of 
Mankind. Alexander himſelf ſeemed up- 
on one occaſion to make the Diſtinction 
that ſhould be always made berween our 
Attachments to a Prince, or to any pri— 
vate Perſon, It was when Parmenio ad- 
viſed him to accept the Terms of Peace 


which Darius offered: They were great, 


he thought them ſo, but he thought (no 
matter for my purpoſe whether juſtly or 
not) that it would be unbecoming him 
to accept them ; therefore he rejected 
them, but acknowledged, that © he would 
© have done as he was adviſed to do, if 
« he had been Parmenio. 

As to Perſons who are not immediate- 
ly about a Prince, they indeed can do lit- 
tle more than proportion their Applauſe, 
and the Demonſtrations of their Confi. 
dence and Affection, to the juſt Expecta- 
tions that the Prince gives them. If he 
gives them thoſe of a good Reign, we may 
aſſure our ſelves that they will carry (and 
in this caſe they ought to carry) that Ap- 
plauſe and thoſe Demonſtrations of their 


Confidence and Affection, as high as ſuch 
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a Prince himſelf can deſire. Thus the 
Prince and the People take in effect a ſort 
of Engagement with one another; the 
Prince to govern well, and the People to 
honour and obey him. If he gives them 
the Expectations of a bad Reign, they have 
this Obligation to him at leaſt, that he 
puts them early on their Guard. And an 
Obligation, and an Advantage it will be, 
if they prepare for his Acceſſion as for a 
great and inevitable Evil; and if they 
guard on every Occaſion againſt the ill 
Uſe they foreſee that he will make of 
Money and Power. Above all, they ſhould 
not ſuffer themſelves to be caught in the 
common Snare, which is laid under ſpe- 
cious Pretences of © gaining ſuch a Prince, 
and of keepins him by publick Compli- 
« ances out of bad Hands. That Argu- 
ment has been preſſed more than once, 
has prevailed, and has been fruitful of 
molt pernicious Conſequences. None in- 
deed can be more abſurd: It is not unlike 
the Reaſoning of thoſe Savages who wor- 
ſhip the Devil, not becauſe they love him 
or honour him, or expect any Good from 


him, but that he may do them no Hurt. 
IQ Nay 
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Nay it is more abſurd, for the Savages 
ſuppoſe that the Devil has 7ndependantly 
of them the Power to hurt them; whereas 
the others, becauſe a Prince has already 
ſome Power to hurt them, put more into 
his hands; and ſo truſt to the Juſtice and 
Gratitude of one who wants Senſe, Vir- 
tue, or both, rather than encreafe and 


fortify the Barriers againſt his Folly and 


his Vices. 

But the Truth is, that Men who reaſon 
and act in this manner, either mean, or 
elſe are led by ſuch as mean, nothing more 
than to make a private Court at the pub- 
lick Expence; who chuſe to be the Inſtru- 
ments of a bad King rather than to be out 
of Power ; and who are often fo wicked 
that they would prefer ſuch 2 Service to 
that of the beſt of Kings. In fine, theſe 
Reaſons, and every other Reaſon for pro- 
viding againſt a bad Reign in Proſpect, 
acquire a new Force when One weak or 
wicked Prince is in the Order of Succeſ- 
ſion to follow Another of the fame Cha- 
racter. Such Proviſions indeed are harde/t 
to be obtained when they are the mo/? ne- 
ce//ary ; that is, when the Spirit of Li- 

berty 
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berty begins to flag in a Free People, and 
when they become diſpoſed by Habits that 
have grown inſenſibly upon them, to a 
baſe Submiſſion. But they are neceſſary t09 
even when they are ca/ie/t to be obtained; 
that is, when the Spirit of Liberty is in 


full Strength, and a Diſpoſition to oppoſe 


all Inſtances of Male-Adminiſtration and 
to reſiſt all Attempts on Liberty, is uni- 
verſal. In both Caſes, the Endeavours of 
every Man who loves his Country will be 
employ'd with inceſſant Care and Con- 
ſtancy to obtain them; that good Go- 
vernment and Liberty may be the better 
preſerved and ſecured: But in the latter 
Caſe, for this further Reaſon alſo, that the 
Preſervation and Security of theſe may be 
provided for, not only better, but more 
conſiſtently with public Tranquility, by 
conſtitutional Methods, and a legal Courſe 
of Oppoſition to the Exceſſes of Regal or 
Miniſterial Power. What I touch upon 


here might be made extreamly plain (and 


I think the Obſervation would appear to 
be of no ſmall Importance) but I ſhould 
be carry'd too far from my Subject, and 


F2 my 
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my Subject will afford me Matter of more 


agreeable Speculation. 


CHAP. v. 
I. What the Situation will be of a 


Prince, who during a bad Reign 
gives Hopes of a good One. His 


Advantages both before, and 2 f | 


ter his Acceſſion. 


II. The Opinion of Machiavel 672 


this Point. 


HE Prince then, who gives the 
Subjects juſt Reaſon to expect that 
his Reign will be that of a Patriot King, 
and who does this in the Reign of one who 
has no Pretence to the Title, muſt ex. 


pect himſelf to become (in how near a 


Relation ſoever he may ſtand to the other) 
obnoxious both to him and to his Mini- 
ſters. This cannot fail to be the Cale ; for 
to be in Favour with a Court thus con- 
ſtituted, and with the People at once, is 
an abſolute Impoſlibility. All the Expe- 
ations that ſuch a Prince raiſes of a good 


Reign, 
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Reign, all the Teſtimonies he receives of 
Gratitude and Affection in return from 
the People, will create naturally Diſlike 
in the Mind of a King who never had 
Virtue enough to raiſe ſuch Expectations, 
10r to deſerve ſuch Teſtimonies; and this 
Diſlike will be ſoon work'd up into Jea- 
ouſy, Envy, Reſentment, and Rage, by 
he Suggeſtions of his Miniſters, and the 
Ferment of his own Paſſions. But this 
certain Effect of their Conduct muſt nor 
hinder either Prince or People from a 
ſteady Purſuit of it. United, none can 
hurt them ; and if no Artifice interrupts, 
no Power can defeat the Effects of their 
Perſeverance. It will blaſt many a wicked 
Project, keep Virtue in Countenance, and 
Vice to ſome degree at leaſt in Awe. 
The remote Proſpect of a good Govern- 
ment will be of immediate Advantage 
many ways to the People under a bad one, 
It may be fo even to him who governs ; 
and ſuch Conjunctures may happen, where- 
in nothing leſs than that Credit with the 
People which he diſlikes, and thoſe pub- 


lick and private Virtues which he chuſes 
10 
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to perſecute rather than to imitate, can 
keep him on his Throne. 

This Advantage an unpopular King may 
owe to his popular Succeſſor; but how- 
ever this may turn, the Advantages that 
will accrue to a good Prince who ſuffers 
with the People, and in ſome meaſure for 
them, under a bad King, are certain and 
invaluable. I might enumerate many ſuch 
for inſtance, as theſe, That the Cauſe of the 
People he is to govern and his own Caule, 


are made the ſame even by their common 


Enemies: That he feels Grievances him- 
ſelf as a Subject, before he has the Power 
of impoſing them as a King: That he is 
formed in the School out of which the 
greateſt and the beſt of Monarchs have 
come, the School of Affliction : and that 
all the Vices which prevailed before his 
Reign will ſerve but as ſo many Foils to 
the Glories of ir, Burt I haſten to ſpeak 
of the greateſt of all theſc Advantages, 
and of that which a Patriot King will 
eſteem to be ſuch ; whoſe ways of think- 
ing and acting to fo glorious a Purpoſe 
as the Re-eſtabliſhment of a free Conſti- 
tution when it has been ſhook by the Ini- 
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quity of a former Adminiſtration, I ſhall 
endeavour to explain. 

I know that what I ſhall here ſay will 
paſs among ſome tor the Reveries of a 
diſtemper'd Brain, at beſt for the vain 
Speculations of an idle Man who has 
loſt Sight of the World, or who had ne- 
ver Sagacity enough to diſcern in Govern- 
ment the Practicable from the Impracti- 
cable. That a King ſhould rouze a Spirit 
which may turn againſt himſelf ; that he 
ſhould reject the ſole Expedient of govern- 
ing limited Monarchies with Succeſs, (the 
Attachment of Men to him by perſonal 
Dependancy) that he ſhould labour to 
confine inſtead of extending his Power ; 
and to patch up an old ratter'd Conititu- 
tion which his People are diſpoſed to lay 
aſide, rather than to form a new one more 
agreeable to them, and more advantagious 
to him; in ſhort, that he ſhould refuſe to 
be an abſolute Monarch when every Circum- 
ſtance invites him to it; all theſe Particu- 
lars (in every one of which the Queſtion 
is begged) will be thus repreſented, and 
will be then ridiculed as Paradoxes fr to be 
ranked among the Mirabilia & inopinata 
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of the Stoicks, and ſuch as no Man in 
his Senſes can maintain in earneſt. Such 
Judgments and ſuch Reaſoning may be 
expected in an Age as corrupt as ours: 
In an Age wherein ſo many betray the 
Cauſe of Liberty, and act not only with- 
out Regard but in direct Oppoſition to 
the moſt important Intereſts of their 
Country; not only Occaſionally, by Sur- 
prize, by Weakneſs, by ſtrong Tempta- 
tion, or fly Seduction, but conſtantly, 


ſteadily, by deliberate Choice, and in pur- 


ſuance of Principles they avow and pro- 
pagate : In an Age when ſo many others 
ſhrink from the Service of their Country, 
or promote it cooly and uncertainly, in 
Subordination to their own Intereſt and 
Humour, or to thoſe of a Party. But 
I have declared already my Unconcerned- 
neſs at the Cenſure, or Ridicule of ſuch 
Men as theſe; for whoſe /uppo/ed Abilities 
I have much well-grounded Contempt, 
and againſt whoſe real Immorality J have 
as juſt Indignation. 
Ler us come therefore to the Bar of 
Reaſon and Experience, where we ſhall 


find theſe Paradoxes admitted as plain and 
almoſt 
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almoſt ſelf-evident Propoſitions, and theſe 
Reveries and vain Speculations as impor- 
tant Truths, confirmed by Experience in 
all Ages and all Countries. 

Machiavel isan Author who ſhould have 
great Authority with the Perſons likely to 
oppoſe me; ſince he declares the Affecta- 
tion of Virtue to be uſeful to Princes, but 
the real Practice of it hurtful, ſince he 
propoſes to them the Amplification of 
their Power, the Extent of their Domi- 
nion, and the Subjection of their People as 
the ſole Objects of their Policy; and ſince 


he deviſes and recommends all Means that 


tend to theſe Purpoſes, without the Con- 
ſideration of any Duty owing to Govern- 
ment, or of any regard to the Morality 
or Immoraliry of Actions, Yet ſuch is 
the Force of Truth, that even Machiavel 
is on my fide in the preſent Queſtion 
how conſiſtently with himſelf, let thoſe 
who are concerned to defend him conſider, 


I ſhall content myſelf to draw on the 


Ground he has laid for me, in the 1oth 
Chapter of his firſt Book of Diſcourſes 


particularly, 
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In that place he appears ſo convinced, 
that the ſupreme Glory of a Prince accrues 
to him who eſtabliſhes good Government 
and a Free Conſtitution, that he thinks a 
Prince ambitious of Fame muſt / 
to come into Poſſeſſion of a diſordered 
and corrupted State, not to finiſh the wick- 
ed Work that others have begun and to 
compleat the Ruin, but to ſtop the Pro- 


greſs of the firſt and to prevent the laſt: 


He thinks this not only the true Way to 
Fame, but to Security and Quiet; as the 
contrary leads (for here is no third Way, 
and a Prince muſt make his Option be- 
tween theſe two) not only to Infamy, but 
to Danger and to perpetual Diſquietude. 
He repreſents thoſe who might eſtabliſh a 
Common- Wealth or a legal Monarchy, 
and who chuſe to improve the Opportu- 
nity of eſtabliſhing Tyranny (that is Mo- 
narchy without any rule of Law) as Men 
whoare deceived by falſe Notions of Good 
and falſe Appearances of Glory, and who 
are in Effect blind to their true Intereſt 
in every Reſpect; Ne ſi auvegono per queſto 
partiito quanta Fama, quanta Gloria, quanto 
Honore, Sicurita, Quiete, con ſatisfactione 
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danimo 4 fuggono, & in quanta Infamia 
Vituperio, Biaſimo, Pericolo & Inquetudine 
incorrono. He touches another Advantage 
which Patriot Princes reap (and in that 
he contradicts flatly the main Point on 
which his half- taught Scholars inſiſt.) He 
denies that ſuch Princes dimrni/h their 
Power by circumſeribing it; and affirms 
with Truth on his Side, that Timoleon, and 
others of the ſame Character whom he 
had cited, poſſeſſed as great Authority in 
their Country, with every other Advan- 
tage to boot, as Dionyſius or Phalaris had 
acquired, with the loſs of all thoſe Advan- 
tages. Thus far Machiavel reaſons juſtly, 
but he takes in only a part of his Subject, 
and confines himſelf to thoſe Motives that 
ſhould determine a wiſe Prince to main- 
tain Liberty, becauſe it is his Intereſt to 
do ſo: He riſes no higher than the con- 


| fideration of that Intereſt, of Fame, of 


Security, of Quiet, and of Power (all 
perſonal to the Prince) and by ſuch Mo- 
tives alone even his favourite Borgia 
might have been determined to affect the 
Virtues of a Patriot: more than which 
this great Doctor in Political Knowledge 
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would not have required of him. But 
he is far from going up to that Motive 
which ſhould above all determine a good 
Prince to hold this conduct, becauſe it is 
Duty to do jo. Now it is with this that 
I (hall begin what I intend to offer, con- 
cerning the Syſtem of Principles and Con- 
duct by which a Patriot King will govern 
himſelf, and his People. I ſhall not only 
begin higher, but deſcend into more de- 
tail, and keep ſtill in my eye the Appli- 
cation of the whole to the Conſtitution 
of Great Britain, even to the preſent State 
of our Nation, and Temper of our Peo- 
ple. 


C HAP. 
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I. Vat will be the Views, purſu- 


ant to the former Principles, of 
a Patriot King. 


II. That thoſe Principles and Views 
will be the ſame, whether he be 


Hereditary or Ele&ive. 


Think enough has been already ſaid, 

to eſtabliſh the fir/t and true Princi- 
ples of Monarchical and indeed of every 
other kind of Government; and I will fay 
with confidence, that no Principles bur 
theſe and ſuch as theſe, can be advanced, 
which deſerve to be treated ſeriouſly (tho' 
Mr. Lock condeſcended to examine thoſe 
of Filmer, more out of regard to the 
Prejudices of the Time, than to the Impor- 
portance of the Work.) Upon ſuch foun- 
dations we mult conclude, that ſince Men 
were directed by Nature to form Societies, 
becauſe they cannot by their Nature ſub- 
ſiſt without them, nor in a State of In- 
arviduality ; and ſince they were directed 
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in like manner to eſtabliſh Governments, 
becauſe Societies can not be maintain'd 
without them, nor ſubſiſt in a State of 
Anarchy; the ultimate End of all Go- 
vernments is the Good of the People, for 
whoſe ſake they were made, and without 
vo hoſe conſent they could not have been 


made. In forming Societies, and ſubmit- 
ting to Government, Men give up part of 


that Liberty to which they are all born, 
and all alike. But why? Is Government 
incompatible with a full Enjoyment of 
Liberty? by no means. But becauſe po- 
pular Liberty without Government will 
degenerate into Licence, as Government 
without ſufficient Liberty will degenerate 
into Tyranny. They are mutually neceſ- 
ſary to each other, good Government to 
ſupport legal Liberty, and legal Liberty 
to preſerve good Government. 

I ſpeak not here of People, if any ſuch 
there are, who have been Savage or ſtupid 
enough to ſubmit to Tyranny by Original 


Contract; nor of thoſe Nations on whom 


Tyranny has ſtolen as it were impercep- 
tibly, or been impoſed by Violence, and ſet- 
tled by Preſcription, I ſhall exerciſe no 
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Political Caſuiſtry about the Rights of ſuch 


Kings, and the Obligations of ſuch People. 


Men are to take their Lotts, perhaps in 
Governments as in Climates, to fence a- 
gainſt the Inconveniencies of both, and to 
bear what they cannot alter. But I ſpeak 
of People who have been wiſe and happy 
enough to eſtabliſh, and to preſerve Free 
Conſtitutions of Government, as the People 
of this I land have done. To theſe there- 
fore I ſay, that their Kings are under the 
moſt ſacred Obligations that Human Law 
can create, and Divine Law authorize, to 
defend and maintain, in the firſt place 
and preferably to every other Conſidera- 
tion, the Freedom of ſuch Conſtitutions. 
The Good of the People is the ultimate 
and true End of Government. Gover- 
nours are therefore appointed for 208 end, 
and the Civil Conſtitution which appoints 
them and ipveſts them with their Power, 
is determined to do ſo by that Lat / 
Nature and Reaſon, which had determi. 
ned the End of Government, and which 
admits this Form of Government as a 
proper Means of arriving at it. Now 
the greateſt Good of a People is their Li- 
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ty, and in the Caſe here referred to, the 
People has judged it ſo, and provided for 
it accordingly. Liberty is to the colle- 
ctive Body, what Health is to every indi- 
vidual Body. Without Health no Plea- 
ſure can be taſted by Man: without Li- 
berty no happineſs can be enjoyed by So- 
ciety. The Obligation therefore to defend 
and maintain the Freedom of ſuch Con- 
ſtitutions will appear molt ſacred to a Pa- 
triot King. 

Kings who have weak Underſtandings, 
bad Hearts, and ſtrong Prejudices, and all 
theſe, as it often happens, inflamed by 
their Paſſions and rendred incurable by 
their Self. conceit and Preſumption; ſuch 
Kings are apt to imagine, (and they con- 
duct themſelves ſo as to make many of their 
Subjects imagine) that the King and the 
People in Free Governments are Rival 
Powers, who ſtand in Competition with one 
another, who have different Intereſis and 
mult of courſe have different Views : That 
the Rights and Priviledges of the People 


are fo many Spoils taken from the Right 


and Prerggative of the Crown, and that 


the Rules and Laws made for the Exer- 
ciſe 
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ciſe and Security of the former, are ſo 
many diminutions of their Dignity, and 
reftraints on their Power. 

A Patriot King will ſee all this in a 
far different and much truer Light. The 
Conſtitution will be confidered by him as 
one Law, conſiſting of #50 Tables, con- 
taining the Rule of his Government, and 
the Meaſure of his Subjects Obedience; or 
as one Sy/tem, compoſed of different Parts 
and Powers, but all duly proportioned to 
one another, and conſpiring by their Har- 
mony to the Perfection of the Whole. He 
will make one, and 47 one Diſtinction be- 
tween his Rights, and thoſe of his People: 
He will look on his to be a Truſt, and 
theirs a Property, He will diſcern that he 
can have a Right to no more than is truſt- 
ed to him by the Conſtitution ; and that 
his People, who had an Original Right to 
the whole by the law of Nature, can have 
the ſole indefeazable Right to any part; 
and really have ſuch a Right to 7hat part 
which they have reſerved to themſelves. 
In fine the Conſtitution will be reverenced 
by him as the Law of God and of Man, 


the Force of which binds the King as 
H much 


n 
* 
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much as the meaneſt Subject, and the Rea- 
ſon of which binds him much more. 


II. Thus he will think, and on theſe 
Principles he will a&, whether he come 
to the Throne by immediate or remote 
Election. I ſay remote, for in Hereditary 
Monarchies, where Men are not Elected, 
Families are; and therefore ſome Authors 
would have it believed, that when a Fa- 
mily has been once admitted, and an He- 
reditary Right to the Crown recognized in 
it, that Right cannot be forfeited, nor that 
Throne become vacant, as long as any 
Heir of the Family remains. How much 
more agreeably to Truth and to common 
Senſe would theſe Authors have written, 
if they had maintained, that every Prince 
who comes to a Crown 1n the Courſe of 
Succeſſion, were he the 14 of five 
Hundred, comes to it under the /ame 
Conditions that the fir /# took it, (whether 
expreſſed or imply'd) as well as under 
thoſe, if any ſuch there be, which have 
been ſince made by Legal Authority; and 


II. That his Principles and Views will be the ſame 
whether he be Hereditary or Elective, 


that 
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chat Royal Blood can give no Right, nor 
Length of Succeſſion, any Preſcription, a- 
gainſt the Conſtitution of a Government 


which the % and the Iaſt hold by the 


ſame Tenure. 


I mention this the rather, becauſe I 
have an imperfect remembrance, that 
ſome Scribler was employed or employed 
himſelf, under a late great Patronage, to 
aſſert the Hereditary Right of the preſent 
Royal Family. A Task ſo unneceſſary to 
any good purpoſe, that I believe a Suſpicion 
aroſe of its having been deſigned for a bad 
one. A Patriot King will never countenance 
ſuch impertinent Fallacies, nor deign to 
lean on broken Reeds. He knows that 
his Right is founded on the Laws of God 
and Man, that none can ſhake it but him- 
ſelf, and that his own Virtue is ſufficient 
to maintain it againſt all Oppoſitiqn. 

I have dwelt the longer on the Fry 
and general Principles of Monarchical Go- 
vernment, and have recurred the oft'ner 
to them, becauſe it ſeems to me that they 
are the Seeds of Patriotiſm, which muſt 
be ſowed as ſoon as poſſible in the Mind 
of a Prince. A Prince who does not know 
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the true Principles, cannot propoſe to him- 
ſelf the true Ends of Government ; and 
he who does not propoſe them, will never 
direct his Conduct ſteadily to them. There 
is not a deeper, nor a finer Obſervation in 
all my Lord Bacon's Works, than one which 
I ſhall apply and paraphraſe on this Oc- 
caſion. The moſt compendious, the molt 
noble, and the moſt effectual Remedy 
which can be oppoſed to the uncertai 1 
and irregular Motions of the human Mind, 
agitated by various Paſſions, allured by 
various Temptations, inclining ſometimes 
towards a State of moral Perfection, and 
oftener even in the beſt towards a State 
of moral Depravation, is this. We mult 
chuſe betimes ſuch virtuous Objects as are 
proportioned to the Means we have of 
purſuing them, and as belong particularly 
to the Stations we are in, and to the Du- 
ties of thoſe Stations. We mult deter- 
mine and fix our Minds in ſuch Manner 
upon them, that the Purſuit of them 
may become the Bu/ire/s, and the Attain- 
ment of them the End of our whole Lives. 
Thus we ſhall imitate the great Opera- 
tions of Nature, and not the fecble, flow, 

and 
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and imperfe& Operations of Art. We 
muſt not proceed in forming the moral 


Character, as a Statuary proceeds in form- 


ing a Statue, who works ſometimes on 
the Face, ſometimes on one Part, and 
ſometimes on another; but we muſt pro- 
ceed, (and it is in our Power to proceed) 
as Nature does in forming a Flower, an 
Animal, or any other of her Productions; 
Rudimenta partium omnium ſimul parit & 
producit.“ She throws out altogether and 
dat once, the whole Syſtem of every Be- 
* 1ng, and the Rudiments of all the Parts.” 
The Vegetable or the Animal grows in 
Bulk and increaſes in Strength, but is 
the /ame from the firſt, Juſt ſo our Patriot 
King mult be a Patriot from the firſt. He 
mult be ſuch in Reſolution, before he 
grows ſuch in Practice. He muſt fix at 
once the general Principles and Ends of all 
his Actions, and determine that his whole 
Conduct ſhall be regulated by them, and 
directed to them. When he has done this, 
he will have turned by one great Effort 
the Bent of his Mind ſo ſtrongly towards 


the Perfection of a Kingly Character, that 


he will exerciſe with Eaſe, and as it were 


by 
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by a natural Determination, all the Vir- 
tues of it: They will be ſuggeſted to 
him on every occaſion by the Principles 
wherewith his Mind is, and by thoſe 
Ends that are the conſtant Objects of his 
Attention, | 
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I. What will be the Conduct of a 
Patriot King, in order to reſtore 
a Free Conſtitution. 
II. How by the contrary Conduck, 
à bad or weak Prince is capable 
of deſtroying one. 
III. But that a good King is really 
ſufficient to this Task. 
IV. The Ability of a Patriot King 


zo reftore a Free Conſtitution. 


ET us then proceed to ſee in what 
manner, and with what effect he will 

do this, upon the greateſt Occaſion he can 
have of exerciſing theſe Virtues, the Main- 
tenance of Liberty, and the Re-e/tabliſh- 


ment of a Free Conſtitution. 
The 
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The Freedom of a Conſtitution reſts on 
two Points. The Orders of it are one: 
ſo Machiavel calls them, and I know not 
how to call them more ſignificantly. He 
means not only the Forms and Cuſtoms, 
but the different Claſſes and Aſſemblies of 
Men, with difterent Powers and Priviledges 
attributed to them, which are eſtabliſhed 
in the State. The Spirit and Character of 
the People are the other. On the mutual 
Conformity and Harmony of theſe the 
Preſervation of Liberty depends. To take 
away, or eſſentially to alter the former, 
cannot be brought to paſs, whilſt the lat- 
ter remains in original Purity and Vigour: 
Nor can Liberty be deſtroyed by this Me- 
thod, unleſs the Attempt be made with a 
Military Force ſufficient to conquer the 
Nation, (which would not ſubmit in this 
caſe till it was conquered, nor with much 
Security to the Conqueror even then) But 
theſe Orders of the State may be eſſential- 
ly altered, and ſerve more effectually to 
the Deſtruction of Liberty than the Ta- 
king of them away would ſerve, if the 
Spirit and Character of the People are 
loſt. | 


II. Now. 
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II. Now this Method of deſtroying Li- 
berty is the moſt dangerous on many Ac- 
counts, particularly on this; that even a 
Reign of the Weakeſt Prince may effect 
the Deſtruction, when Circumſtances are 
favourable to this Method. When a Peo- 
ple is growing corrupt, there is no need 
of Capacity to contrive, nor of Inſinuation 
to gain, nor of Plauſibility to ſeduce, nor 
of Eloquence to perſuade, nor of Autho- 
rity to impoſe, nor of Courage to attempt. 
The moſt incapable, awkward, ungraci- 
ous, ſhocking, profligate, and timerous 
Wretches, inveſted with Power and Ma- 
ſters of the Purſe, will be ſufficient for 
the Work, when the People are Compli- 
ces in it. Luxury is rapacious, let them 
feed it; the more it is fed, the more pro- 
fuſe it will grow: Want is the Conſe- 
quence of Profuſion, Venality of Wanr, 
and Dependance of Venality. By this Pro- 
greſſion the firſt Men of a Nation will 


become the Penſioners of the leaſt, and 


he who has Talents, the moſt implicit 


II. How by the contrary Conduct, a bad or weak Prince 
15 capable of deſtroying one. 


Tool 
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Tool to him who has none. The Di- 
ſtemper will ſoon deſcend, not indeed to 
make a Depoſite below and to remain 
there, but to pervade the whole Body. 

It may ſeem a fingular, but it is per- 
haps a true Propoſition, that ſuch a 
King and ſuch a Miniſtry are more likely 
to begin and to purſue with Succeſs, this 
Merhod of deſtroying a Free Conſtitution 
of Government, than a King and a Mi- 
niſtry that were held in great Eſteem 
would be. This very Eſeem might put 
many on their guard againſt the latter; 
but the former may draw from Contempt 
the Advantage of not being feared, and an 
Advantage this is in the beginning of 
Corruption. Men are willing to excuſe, 
not only to others, but to themſelves, the 
firſt Steps they take in Vice, and eſpecial- 
ly in Vice that affects the Publick, and 
whereof the Publick has a Right to com- 
plain. Thoſe therefore who might with- 
ſtand Corruption in one caſe, from a-Per- 
ſuaſion that the Conſequence was too 
certain to leave them any Excuſe, may 
yield to it when they can flatter them- 
ſelves, and endeavour to flatter others, that 

I Liberty 
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Liberty cannot be deſtroy'd nor the Con- 
ſtitution be demoliſhed by /uch Hands as 
hold the Scepter, and guide the Reins of 
the Adminiſtration. But alas! the Flattery 
is groſs, and the Excuſe without colour. 
Theſe Men may ruin their Country, but 
they cannot impoſe on any, unleſs it be on 
themſelves. Nor will even this Impoſi- 
tion be long neceſſary : Their Conſcien- 
ces will be ſoon ſeared, by Habit and by 
Hxample; and they who wanted an Excuſe 
to begin, will want none to continue and 
to compleat the Tragedy of their Coun- 
try. Old Men will outlive the Shame of 
loſing Liberty, and young Men will ariſe 
who know not that it ever exiſted. A 
Spirit of Slavery will oppoſe and oppreſs 
the Spirit of Liberty, and ſeem at leaſt to 
be the Genius of the Nation. Such too 
it will become in time, when Corruption 
has once grown to this height, unleſs the 
Progreſs of it can be interrupted. 


III. How ineſtimable a Bleſſing there- 
fore mult the Succeſſion of a Patriot King 


— 
— — 


III. Bat hat a good Xing is really ſufficient to this Task. 


be 
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be eſteemed in ſuch Circumſtances as theſe, 
which would be a Bleſſing and a great one 
too in any other? He alone can fave a 
Country whoſe Ruin is ſo far advanced, 
The utmoſt that private Men can do, who 
remain untainted by the general Conta- 
gion, 1s to keep the Spirit of Liberty alive 
in a few Breaſts, to proteſt againſt what 
they cannot hinder, and to claim on every 
occaſion what they cannot by their own 
Strength recover. 

Machiavel has treated in the Diſcourſes 
before cited, this Queſtion, Whether, 
« when the People are grown corrupt, a 
e Free Government can be maintain'd, if 
« they enjoy it; or eſtabliſhed, if they en- 
* joy it not?“ And upon the whole mat- 
ter he concludes for the Difficulty, or 
rather the Impoſſibility of ſucceeding 
in either caſe. It will be worth while 
to obſerve his Way of Reaſoning : He aſ- 
ſerts very truly, and proves by the I'x- 
_ ample of the Roman Common- Wealth, 
that thoſe Orders which are proper to 
maintain Liberty whilſt a People remain 
uncorrupt, become improper and hurtful 
to Liberty when a People is grown cor- 
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rupt. To remedy this Abuſe, new Laws 
alone will not be ſufficient. Theſe Or- 
ders therefore muſt be changed, according 
to him, and the Conſtitution muſt be a- 
dapted to the depraved Manners of the 
People. He ſhews that ſuch a Change in 


the Orders, and conſtituent Parts of the 


Government, 1s 1mpracticable, whether 
the attempt be made by gentle and flow, 
or by violent and precipitate Meaſures ; 
and from them he concludes, that a Frez 
Common Wealth can neither be maintained 
by a corrupt People, nor be etavliſhed among 
them. But he adds, that „if this can 
« poſſibly be done, it mutt be done by 
« drawing the Conſtitution to the Monar- 
ce chical Form of Government,” accio che 
quelli huomini i quali d alle leggi non fc 


ſono eſſere corretis, fuſſero da una podeſid, in 


gualche modo frenati. * That a corrupt Peo- 
ee hle whom Law cannot correct, may be 
« reſtrained and corrected by a Kzngly 
« Power,” Here is the Hinge on which 

the whole turns. | 
Another Advantage that a Free Monar- 
chy has over all other Forms of Free Go- 
vernment (beſides the Advantage of being 
more 
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more eaſily and more uſefully temper- 
ed with Ariſtocratical and Democratical 
Powers, which is mentioned above) is this: 
Thoſe Governments are made up of d:f- 


ferent Parts, and are apt to be digointed 


by the Shocks to which they are expoſed: 
but a Free Monarchical Government is 
more compact, becauſe there is a part the 
more that keeps (like the Key-/tone of a 
Vault) the whole Building together. They 
cannot be mended in a State of Corruption, 
they muſt be in Effect conſtituted anew, 
and in that Attempt they may be diſſolved 
for ever; but this is not the caſe of a 
Free Monarchy. To preſerve Liberty by 
new Laws and new Schemes of Govern- 
ment, whilſt the Corruption of a People 
continues, and grows, is abſolutely impoſ- 
ſible every where: but to reſtore and to 
preſerve it under old Laws, and an o/d 
Conſtitution, by re- infuſing into the Minds 
of Men the Spirit of this Conſtitution, is 
not only poſſible, but is in a particular 
manner eaſy to a King. A corrupt Com- 
mon Wealth remains without remedy, 
tho' all the Orders and Forms of it ſubſiſt: 
a Free Monarchical Government cannot 


remain 
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remain abſolutely ſo, as long as the Or- 
ders and Forms of the Conſtitution ſubſiſt. 
Theſe alone are indeed nothing more than 
the dead Letter of Freedom, or Masks of 
Liberty. In the firſt Character they ſerve 
to no good purpoſe whatſoever: in the 
ſecond they ſerve to a bad one, becauſe 
Tyranny, or Government by Will, be- 
comes more ſevere and more ſecure under 
their diſguiſe, than it would if it was bare- 


faced and avowed. But a King can, eaſily 


to himſelf and without violence to his 
People, renew the Spirit of Liberty in 
their Minds, quicken this dead Letter, and 
pull off this Mask, 


IV. As ſoon as Corruption ceaſes to be 
an Expedient of Government (and it will 
ceaſe to be ſuch as ſoon as a Patriot King 
is raiſed to the Throne) the Panacea is 
applied; the Spirit of the Conſtitution re- 
vives of courſe; and as faſt as it revives, 
the Orders and Forms of the Conſtitution 
are reſtored. to their primitive Integrity, 
and become what they were intended to 


IV. The Ability of a Patriot King to reſtore a Free 
be ; 


' Conllitution, 
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be; real Barriers againſt Arbitrary Power, 
not Blinds nor Masks under which Tyran- 
ny may lye conceal'd. Depravation of 
Manners expoſed the Conſtitution to ruin: 
Reformation will ſecure it. Men decline 
eaſily from Virtue, for there is a Devil too 
in the Political Syſtem, a conſtant Temp- 
ter at hand: A Patriot King will want 
neither Power nor Inclination to caſt out 
this Devil, to make the Temptation ceaſe, 
and to deliver his Subjects if not from 
the Guilt, yet from the Conſequence of 
their Fall. Under him they will not only 
ceaſe to do evil, bur learn to do well ; for 
by rendering publick Virtue, and real Ca- 
paciry, the fole Means of acquiring any 
degree of Power or Profit in the State, 
he will ſer the Paſſions of their Hearts on 
the Side of Liberty and good Government. 
A Patriot King is the moſt powerful of 
all Reformers, for he is himſelf a fort of 
ſtanding Miracle ſo rarely ſeen and to 
little underſtood, that the ſure Effects of 
his Appearance will be Admiration and 
Love in every honeſt Breaſt, Confuſion and 
Terror to every guilty Conſcience, but Sub- 
miſſion and Reſignation in all. A new Peo- 


ple 
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ple will ſeem to ariſe with a new King: 


innumerable Metamorphoſes like thoſe 
which Poets feign, will happen in very 
deed; and while Men are conſcious that 
they are the ſame Individuals, the diffe- 
rence of their Sentiments will almoſt per- 
ſwade them that they are changed into 


different Beings. 


— ————— 


VIII. 


I. A previous Obſervation. 

II. The Meaſures a Patriot King 
will take, 1. To purge his Court 
of the Bad, 2. To chuſe the 
Good and Able. 


UT that you may not expect more 
from ſuch a King than even he can 
perform, it is neceſſary to premiſe one ge- 
neral Obſervation more, after which 1 
ſhall deſcend into ſome that will be more 
particular, | 
Abſolute Stability is not to be expected 
in any thing human; for that which ex- 
iſts immutably exiſts neceſſarily, and this 
Attribute 
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Attribute of the ſole Supream Being can 
neither belong to Man nor to the Works 
of Man. The beſt inſtituted Govern- 
ments like the beſt conſtituted Animal 
Bodies, carry in them the Seeds of their 
Deſtruction ; and though they grow and 
improve for a time, they will ſoon tend 
viſibly to their Diſſolution. Every hour 
they live is an hour the leſs that they have 
to live. All that can be done therefore to 
prolong the Duration of a good Govern- 
ment is to draw it back on every favou- 
rable Occaſion to the firft good Principles 
on which it was founded. When theſe 
Occaſions happen often, and are well im- 
proved, ſuch Governments are proſperous 
and durable. When they happen ſeldom, 
or are ill improved, theſe political Bodies 
live in Pain or in Languor, and die ſoon. 
A Patriot King is one of the Occaſions 
I mention in a Free Monarchical State, and 
the very beſt that can happen. It ſhould 
be improved like Snatches of fair Wea- 
ther at Sea, to repair the Damages ſuſ- 
tained in the laſt Storm, and to prepare 
to reſiſt the next, For ſuch a King can- 


"not ſecure to his People a Succeſſion of 
K Princes 
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Princes like himſelf. He will do all he 
can towards it, by his Example and by 
his Inſtruction. But after all, the Royal 
Mantle will not convey the Spirit of Pa- 
triotiſm into another King, as the Mantle 


of Elijah did the Gift of Prophecy into an- 


other Prophet. The utmoſt he can do, 
and that which deſerves the utmoſt Gra- 
titude from his Subjects, is to reſtore good 
Government, to revive the Spirit of it, 
and to maintain and confirm both, during 
the whole courſe of his Reign. The reſt 
his People muſt do for themſelves. If 
they do not, they will have none but 
themſelves to blame: If they do, they 
will have the principal Obligation to him. 
In all events they will have been Free 
Men one Reign the longer by his means; 
and perhaps more, ſince he will leave them 
much better prepared and diſpoſed to de- 
fend their Liberties, than he found them. 


II. This general Obſervation being made, 
let us now deſcend in ſome detail to the 
particular Steps and Meaſures that ſuch a 


II. The Meaſures a Patriot King will take. 
4 yo cr 
King 
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King muſt purſue, to merit a much no- 
bler Title than all thoſe which many Prin- 
ces of the Welt as well as the Eaft, are 
ſo proud to accumulate. 


1. Firſt then, he muſt begin to govern 


as ſoon as he begins to Reign. For the very 
firſt Steps he makes in Government will 
give the firſt Impreſſion, and as it were 
the Preſage of his Reign; and may be of 
great importance in many other reſpects 
beſides that of Opinion and Reputation. 
His firſt Care will be, no doubt, to purge 
his Court, and to call into the Ad miniſtra- 
tion ſuch Men, as he can aſſure himſelf 
will /erve on the ſame Principles on which 
he intends to govern. 

As to the firſt Point, if the precedent 
Reign has been bad, we know how he will 
find the Court compoſed. The Men in 
Power will be ſome of thofe Adventurers, 
buſy and bold, who thruſt and crowd 
themſelves early into the Intrigue of Par- 
ty and the Management of Affairs of 
State, often without true Ability, always 


1. Firſt, to purge his Court of the Bad. 


K 2 with- 
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without true Ambition, or even the Ap- 
pearances of Virtue: Who mean nothing 
more than what is called making a For- 
tune, the acquiſition of Wealth to ſatisfy 
Avarice, and of Titles and Ribbands to 
ſatisfy Vanity. Such as theſe are ſure to 
be employ'd by a weak, or a wicked 
King: They impoſe on the firſt, and are 
choſen by the laſt. Nor is it marvellous 
that they are ſo, ſince every other Want 
is ſupplied in them by the Want of good 
Principles and a good Conſcience ; and 
ſince theſe Defecis become Miniſterial Per- 
fections, in any Reign when Meaſures are 
purſued and Deſigns carried on that eve. 
ry honeſt Man will diſapprove. All the 
Proſtitutes who ſet themſelves to Sale, all 
the Locuſts who devour the Land, with 
Crowds of Spies Paraſites and Sycophants, 
will ſurround the Throne under the Pa- 
tronage of ſuch Miniſters; and whole 
Swarms of noiſome, nameleſs Inſects will 
buzz in every corner of the Court. Such 
Miniſters will be caſt off, and ſuch Aber- 
tors of a Miniſtry will be chaſed away to- 
gether, and at once, by a Patriot King. 


Some 
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Some of them perhaps will be aban- 
doned by him; but not to Party-Fury, 
but to-National Juſtice ; not to fate private 
Reſentments, or to ſerve particular Inte- 
reſts, but to make Satisfaction for Wrongs 
done to their Country, and to ſtand as 
Examples of Terror to future Adminiſtra- 
tions. Clemency makes no doubt an amia- 
ble part of the CharaQter I attempt to 
draw, but Clemency to be a Virtue muſt 
have its Bounds like other Virtues, and 
ſurely theſe Bounds are extended enough 
by a Maxim I have read ſomewhere, that 
Frailties and even Vices may be palſs'd 
over, but not enormous Crimes: Multa 
donanda ingeniis puto, ſed donanda vitia, 
non portenta, | 

Among the bad Company with which 
ſuch a Court will abound, may be rec- 
koned a fort of Men too low to be much 
regarded, and too high to be quite neglect- 
ed ; the Lumber of every Adminiſtration, 
the Furniture of every Court. Theſe gilt 
carved Things are ſeldom anſwerable for 
more than the Men on a Cheſs-board, who 


are movedabout at Will, and on whom the 
Conduct 
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Conduct of the Game is not to be charged, 
Some of theſe every Prince muſt have about 
him. The Pageantry of a Court requires 
that he ſhould, and this Pageantry, like 


many other deſpicable things, ought not 


to be laid aſide. But as much Sameneſs 
as there may appear in the Characters of 
this ſort of Men, there is one Diſtinction 
to be made, when ever a good Prince ſue- 
ceeds to the Throne after an iniquitous 
Adminiſtration : The Diſtinction I mean 
is, between thoſe who have affected to 
dip themſelves deeply in precedent Iniqui- 
ries, and thoſe who have had the Virtue 
to keep aloof from them, or the good luck 
not to be called to any ſhare in them. And 
thus much for the firſt Point, that of purg- 
ing his Court. 


2. As to the Second, that of calling to 
his Adminiſtration fuch Men as he can 
aſſure himſelf will /erve on the ſame Prin- 
ciples on which he intends to govern, there 
is no need to enlarge much upon it. A 
good Prince will no more chuſe ill Men, 


2. To make choiſe of the Good and Able. 
than 
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than a wiſe Prince will chuſe Fools. De- 
ception in one caſe is indeed more eaſy 
than in the other, becauſe a Knave may 
be an artful Hypocrite, whereas a filly 
Fellow can never impoſe himſelf for a 
Man of Senſe. Bur leaſt of all in a Coun- 
try like ours, can either of theſe Decep- 
tions happen, if any degree of Diſcern- 
ment of Spirits be employed to chuſe: 
The reaſon is, becauſe every Man here, 
who ſtands forward enough in Rank and 
Reputation to be called to the Councils of 
his King, muſt beforehand have given 
Proofs of his Patriotiſm as well as of his 
Capacity, if he has either, ſufficient to 
determine his general Character. 


= id * i * 


AF. K 
I. How to judge of the Ability of 


Miniſters. 
II. Diftin&ion between Wiſdom and 


Cunning. 


Here is however, one Diſtinction to 
be made as to the Capacity of Mi- 
niſters, 
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niſters, on which ] will inſiſt a little: be- 
cauſe I think it very important at all times, 
particularly ſo at this time; and becauſe 
it moſt commonly eſcapes Obſervation, 
The Diſtinction I mean is that between a 
Cunning man and a Wiſe man : and it is 
one that is built on a manifeſt difference 
in Nature, how imperceptible ſoever it 
may become to weak eyes, or to eyes 
that look at their Object thro' the falſe 
Medium of Cuſtom and Habit. My Lord 
Bacon ſays that Cunning is /eft-handed or 
crooked Wiſdom. I would rather fay that 
it is a part, but the loweſt part of Wit- 
dom; employed alone by ſome, becauſe 
they have not the other parts to employ, 
and by others becauſe it is as much as they 
want, within thoſe bounds of Action which 
they preſcribe to themſelves, and ſufficient 
for the Ends they propoſe. The difference 
ſeems to conſiſt in Degree and Applica- 
tion, rather than in Kind. Wiſdom is 
neither left-handed, nor crooked : But the 
Heads of ſome Men contain little, and the 
Hearts of others employ it wrong. To 
uſe my Lord Bacon's own Compariſon, the 


Cunning-man knows how to Pack the 


Cards, 
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Cards, the Wiſe-man how to play the 
Game better : bur it would be of no uſe 
to the firſt to Pack the Cards, if his Know- 
ledge ſtopped here, and he had no Skill 
in the Game; nor to the ſecond to play the 
Game better, if he did not know how to 
Pack the Cards, that he might unpack 
them by new Shuffling. Inferior Wiſdom 
or Cunning may get the better of Folly, 
but ſuperior Wiſdom will get the better of 
Cunning. Wiſdom and Cunning have of- 
ten the ſame Objects, but a Wiſe-man will 
have more and greater in his view. The 
leaſt will not fill his Soul, nor ever be- 
come the Principal there, but will be pur- 
ſued in ſubſerviency, in ſubordination at 
leaſt, to the other. Wiſdom and Cunning 
may employ ſometimes the ſame Means 
too: But the Wiſe- man ſtoops to theſe 
Means, and the other cannot riſe above 
them. * Simulation and Diſſimulation for 
inſtance are the chief Arts of Cunning: 
The firſt will be eſteemed always by a 
Wiſe-man unworthy of h:m, and will be 


Chief Arts of Cunning, 


L therefore 
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therefore avoided by him, in every poſſi- 
ble caſe; for to reſume my Lord Bacor's 
Compariſon, Simulation is put on that we 
may look into the Cards of another, 
whereas Diſſimulation intends nothing 
more than to hide our own. Simulation 
is a Stiletto, not only an offenſive, but 
an unlawful Weapon, and the Uſe of it 
may be very rarely excuſed, but never ju- 
ſtified. Diſſimulation is a Shield, as Se- 
crecy is an Armour, and it is no more 
poſſible to preſerve Secrecy in the Admi- 
niſtration of publick Affairs without ſome 
degree of Diſſimulation, than it is to ſuc- 
ceed in it without Secrecy. Thoſe two 
Arts of Cunning are like the Alloy min— 
gled with pure Ore. A little is neceſſary 
and will not debaſe the Coin below its 
proper Standard, but if more than that 
lictle be employ'd, the Coin loſes its cur- 
rency, and the Coiner his Credit. 

We may obſerve much the ſame difference 
between Wiſdom and Cunning, both as to 
the Objects they propoſe, and to the Means 
they employ, as we obſerve between the 
viſual Powers of different Men: One ſees 
Ciltinctly the Objects that are near to 

him, 
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him; their immediate relations, and their 
direct tendency; and a Sight like this 
ſerves well enough the purpoſe of thoſe 
who concern themſelves no further. The 
cunning Miniſter is one of thoſe: he nei- 
ther ſees nor is concern'd to ſes any fur- 
ther, than his perſonal Intereſts, and the 
Support of his Adminiſtration require, If 
ſuch a Man overcomes any actual Dith- 
culty, avoids any immediate Diſtreſs; or 
without doing either of theſe effectually, 
gains a little Time, by all the low Artifice 
which Cunning 1s ready to ſuggeſt and 
Baſeneſs of Mind to employ ; he triumphs, 
and is flatter'd by his mercenary Train on 
the great Event, which amounts often to 
no more than this, that he got into Diſtreſs 
by one Series of Faults, and out of it by 
another. The wiſe Miniſter ſees, and is 
concern'd to ſee further, becauſe Govern- 
ment has a further concern : he ſees the 
Objects that are diſtant as well as thoſe 
that are near, and all their remote Rela- 
tions, and even their indirect Tendencies: 
he thinks of Fame as well as of Applauſe, 
and prefers that which to be enjoyed muſt 
be given, to that which may be bought. 

L 2 He 
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He conſiders his Adminiſtration as a ſingle 
Day in the great Year of Government, 
but as a Day that is affected by thoſe 
which went before, and that muſt affect 
thoſe which are to follow. He combines 
therefore and compares all theſe Objects, 
Relations, and Tendencies, and the Judg- 
ment he makes on an entire, not a partial 
ſurvey of them, is the Rule of his Con- 
duct. That Scheme of the Reaſon of 
State which lies open before a wiſe Mini- 
ſter contains all the great Principles of 
Government, and all the great Intereſts of 
his Country: ſo that as he prepares ſome 
Events, he prepares againſt others, whe- 
they be likely to happen during his Ad- 

miniſtration, or in ſome future time. 
Many Reflections might be added to 
theſe, and many Examples be brought to 
illuſtrate them. Some I could draw from 
the Men I have ſeen at the Head of Bu- 
ſineſs, and make very ſtrong Contraſts of 
Men of great Wiſdom with thoſe of meer 
Cunning. I could quote among the for- 
mer my Lord Somers, notwithſtanding his 
low Education and his narrow Principles; 
and among the latter the Marquis of Mar- 
ton. 
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on. The Days may come perhaps, (and 
I cruſt they will) when you will be able 
to make ſuch Contraſts as theſe from 
your own Experience ; for cunning Men 
there will always be on the publick Stage, 
and ſome time or other, perhaps, there 
may be wiſe Men. But I conclude this 
head, that I may proceed to another of 
no leſs Importance. 


AA. 
I. That a Patriot King ought to 


eſpouſe no Party. 
II. The Evil of governing by one, 


either in a State united or di- 


vided. 


O eſpouſe no Party, but to govern 

like the common Father of his 
People, is ſo eſſential to the Character of 
a Patriot King, that he who does other- 
wile forfeits the Title. It is the peculiar 
Priviledge and Glory of this Character, 
that Princes who maintain it, and they a- 
lone, are fo far from the Neceflity, that 


they 
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they are not expoſed to the Temptation, of 
governing by a Party : which muſt always 
end in the Government of a Faction; (the 
Faction of the Prince if he has Ability, 
the Faction of his Miniſters if he has not) 
and either one way or the other in the 
Oppreſſion of the People. For Faction is 
to Party what the Superlative is to the 
Poſitive: Party is a political Evil, and 
Faction is the worſt of all Parties. The 
true Image of a Free People governed by 
a Patriot King, is that of a patriarchal 
Family, where the Head and all the 
Members are united by one common In- 
tereſt, and animated by one common Spi- 
rit; and where, if any are perverſe e- 
nough to have another, they will be ſoon 
born down by the Superiority of thoſe 
who have the ſame ; which far from 
making a Diviſion, will but confirm the 
Union of the little State. That to approach 
as near as poſſible to theſe Ideas of perfect 
Government, and ſociable Happineſs un- 
der it, is deſirable in every State, no Man 
will be abſurd enough to deny. The ſole 
Queſtion is therefore, how near to them 
it is poſſible to attain ? For if this At- 


tempt 
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tempt be not abſolutely impracticable, all 
the Views of a Patriot King will be di- 
rected to make it ſucceed. Inſtead of a- 
betting the Diviſions of his People, he will 
endeavour to unite them, and to be him- 
ſelf the Center of their Union: Inſtead 
of putting himſelf at the Head of one 
Party in Order to govern his People, he 
will put himſelf at the Head of his People 
in Order to govern, or more properly to 
ſubdue a Parties, To arrive at this de- 
ſirable Union, and to maintain it, will in- 
deed be found more difficult in ſome caſes 
than in others, but abſolutely impoſſible 
in none, to a wiſe and good Prince. 


II. If his People are united in their Sub- 
miſſion to him, and in their Attachment 
to the eſtabliſnd Government, he muſt 
not only eſpouſe but create a Party, in 
Order to govern by One ; and what ſhould 
tempt him to purſue ſo wild a Meaſure? 
A Prince who aims at more Power than 
the Conſtitution gives him, may be ſo 
tempted; becauſe he may hope to obtain 
in the Diſorders of the State what cannot 


II. The Evil of governing by Party, in a State united. 


be 
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be obtained in quiet Times ; and becauſe 
contending Parties will give what a Na- 
tion will not. Parties even before they 


degenerate into Factions, are ſtill Numbers 


of Men aſſociated together for certain 
Purpoſes, and certain Intereſts, which are 
not, or which are not allowed by others to 
be thoſe of the Community. A more pri- 


vate or perſonal Intereſt comes but too 


ſoon and too often, to be ſuper- added, and 
to grow predominant in them; and when 
it does ſo, whatever Occaſions or Princi- 
ples began to form them, the ſame Lo- 
gick prevails in them as prevails in every 
Church. The Intereſt of the State is ſup- 
poſed to be that of the Party, as the In- 
tereſt of Religion is ſuppoſed to be that 
of the Church; and with this Pretence 
or Prepoſſeſſion, the Intereſt of the State 
becomes, like that of Religion, a remote 
Conſideration, is never purſued for its 
own ſake, and is often ſacrificed to the 
other. A King therefore who has ill De- 
ſigns to carry on, muſt endeavour to di- 
vide an united People, and by blending or 
ſeeming to blend his Intereſts with that 


of a Party, he may ſucceed perhaps, and 
his 
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his Party and he may ſhare the Spoils of 

a ruin'd Nation: Such a Party is then be- 
come a Faction, ſuch a King is a Tyrant, 
and ſuch a Government is a Conſpiracy. A 
Patriot King muſt renounce his Character 
to have ſuch Deſigns, or act againſt his 
own Deſigns to purſue ſuch Methods. 
Both are too abſurd to be ſuppoſed. It 
remains therefore, that as all the good 
Ends of Government are moſt attainable 
in an united State, and as the Diviſions of 
a People can ſerve to bad Purpoſes alone, 
the King we ſuppoſe here will deem the 
Union of his Subjects his greateſt Advan- 
tage, and will think himſelf happy to 
find that eſtabliſhed, which he would have 
employed the whole Labour of his Life 
to bring about. This ſeems ſo plain, that 
I am ready to make Excuſes for having 


inſiſted at all upon it. 


II. Let us turn ourſelves to another Sup- 
poſition, to that of a divided State. This 
will fall in oftener with the ordinary Courſe 
of Things in Free Governments, and e- 


U. The Evil of governing by Party, in a State divided. 
M ſpecially 
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ſpecially after iniquitous and weak Admi- 
niſtrations. Such a State may be better 
or worſe, and the great and good Purpo- 
ſes of a Patriot King more or leſs attain- 
able in it, according to the different Na- 
ture of thoſe Diviſions, and therefore we 
will conſider this State in different Lights. 
A People may be united in Submiſſion 


to the Prince, and to the Eſtabliſhment, 


and yet be divided about general Principles, 
or particular Meaſures of Government. In 
the firſt Caſe, they will do by their Con- 
ſtitution what has been frequently done 
by the Scripture ; ſtrain it to their own 
Actions and Prejudices, and if they can- 
not ſtrain ir, alter it as much as is neceſ- 
ſary to render it conformable to them. In 
the ſecond, they will ſupport or oppoſe 
particular Acts of Adminiſtrations, and 
defend, or attack the Perſons employed in 
them : And both theſe ways a Conflict of 
Parties may ariſe, but no great Difficulty 
to a Prince who determines to purſue the 
Union of his Subjects, and the Proſperity 


of his Kingdoms, independantly of all 
Parties, 


When 
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When Parties are divided by different 
Notions and Principles concerning ſome 
particular Eccleſiaſtical or Civil Inſtitutions, 
the Conſtitution which ſhould be Their 
Rule, muſt be that of the Prince. He 
may and he ought to ſhew his diſlike or 
his favour, as he judges the Conſtitution 
may be hurt or improved, by one ſide or 
the other. The Hurt he is never to ſuffer, 
not for his own ſake ; and therefore ſurely 
not for the ſake of any whimſical Factions, 
or ambitious Sett of Men. The Improve- 
ment he muſt always deſire, but as every 
new modification in a Scheme of Govern- 
ment and of national Poli 
of great importance, 
and deeper conſideration t 


the warmth 


and hurry, and raſhneſs of Party- conduct 


admit, the Duty of a Prince ſeems to re- 
quire that he ſhould render by his Influ- 
ence the Proceedings more orderly and 
more deliberate, even when he approves 
the End to which they are directed. All 
this may be done by him without foment- 
ing Diviſion; and far from forming, or 
eſpouſing a Party, he will defeat Party in 

M 2 defence 
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defence of the Conſtitution, on ſome oc- 
caſions; and lead Men from acting with 
a Party- Spirit, to act with a National- 
Spirit, on others. 

When the Diviſion is about particular 
Meaſures of Government, and the Conduct 
of the Adminiſtration 1s alone concerned, 
a Patriot King will ſtand in want of Par- 
ty as little as in any other caſe. Under 
his Reign, the Opportunities of forming an 
Oppoſition of this fort will be rare, and 
the Pretences generally weak. Nay the 
Motives to it will loſe much of their force, 
when a Government is ſtrong in Reputa- 
tion, and Men are kept in good humour 
by feeling the Rod of a Party on no oc- 
caſion, tho' they feel the Weight of the 
Scepter on ſome. Such opportunities how- 
ever may happen, and there may be Rea- 
ſon as well as Pretences ſometimes for 
Oppoſition even in ſuch a Reign: at leaſt 
we will ſuppoſe ſo, that we may include 
in this Argument every contingent Caſe, 
Grievances then are complained of, Mi- 
ſtakes, and Abuſes in Government are 
pointed out, and Miniſters are proſecuted 


by 
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by their Enemies. Shall the Prince on 
the Throne form a Party by Intrigue, and 
by ſecret and corrupt Influence, to oppoſe 
the proſecution? When the Prince and the 
Miniſters are participes criminis, when 
every thing is to be defended, leſt ſome- 
thing ſhould come out, that may unravel 
the filly wicked Scheme, and diſcloſe to pub- 
lick ſight the whole Turpitude of the Ad- 
miniſtration ; there is then indeed no help, 
this muſt be done, and ſuch a Party muſt 
be formed, becauſe ſuch a Party alone will 
ſubmit to a Drudgery of this kind. But a 
Prince who is not in theſe Circumſtances, 
will not have recourſe to theſe Means: He 
has others more open, more noble, and 
more effectual in his Power: He knows 
that the Views of his Government are 
right, and that the Tenor of his Admini- 
ſtration is good; but he knows that nei- 
ther he nor his Miniſters are infallible, 
nor impeccable. There may be Abuſes in 
his Government, Miſtakes in his Admini- 
ſtration, and Guilt in his Miniſters, which 
he has not obſerved; and he will be far 
from imputing the Complaints that give 
him occaſion to obſerve them, to a Spirit 

of 
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of Party, much leſs will he treat thoſe 
who carry on ſuch Proſecutions in a le- 
gal manner as Incendiaries, and as Ene- 
mies to his Government. On the contrary 
he will diſtinguiſh the Voice of his People 
from the Clamour of a Faction, and will 
hearken to it. He will redreſs Grievances, 
correct Errors, and reform or puniſh Mi- 
niſters. This he will do as a good Prince; 
and as a wiſe one, he will do it in ſuch a 
manner that his Dignity ſhall be main- 
rained, and that his Authority ſhall increaſe 
with his Reputation by it. 

Should the Efforts of a meer Faction be 
bent to calumniate his Government, and 
to diſtreſs the Adminiſtration on ground- 
leſs Pretences, and for inſufficient Reaſons; 
he will not neglect, but he will not ap- 
prehend neither, the ſhort- lived and con- 
temptible Scheme. He will indeed have 
no Reaſon to do ſo; for let the Factors of 
Male - adm iniſtration, whenever an Oppo- 
ſition is made to it, affect to inſinuate as 
much as they pleaſe, that their Maſters 
are in no other circumſtances than thoſe 
to which the very beſt Miniſters ſtand ex- 
poſed (objects of general Envy and of 

particular 
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particular Malice) it will remain eternally 
true, that any groundleſs Oppoſition, in a 
well regulated Monarchy, can never be 
ſtrong and durable. To be convinc'd of 
the Truth of this Propoſition, one needs 
only to reflect how many well grounded 
attacks have been defeated, and how few 
have ſucceeded, againſt the moſt wicked 
and the weakeſt Adminiſtrations. Every 
King, every King of Britain at leaſt, has 
Means enough in his Power to defeat and 
to calm Oppoſition. But a Patriot King 
above all others, may ſafely reſt his Cauſe 
on the Innocency of his Adminiſtration, 
on the conſtitutional Strength of the 
Crown, and on the Concurrence of his 
People, to whom he dares appeal, and by 
whom he will be ſupported. 

To conclude all I will fay on the Divi- 
ſions of this kind, let me add, that the 
Caſe of a groundleſs Oppoſition can hardly 
happen in a bad Reign, becauſe in ſuch a 
Reign juſt Occaſions of Oppoſition muſt 
of courſe be frequently given (as we have 
allowed that they may be given ſometimes, 
tho very rarely, in a good Reign) but that 
whether it be well or ill grounded, whe- 
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ther it be that of the Nation, or that of 
a Faction, the Conduct of a bad Prince 
with reſpect to it will be the ſame; and 
one way or other this Conduct muſt have 
a very fatal Event. Such a Prince will 
not mend the Adminiſtration as long as he 
can reſiſt the juſteſt and moſt popular Op- 
poſition, and therefore the Oppoſition will 
laſt and grow, as long as a Free Conſti- 
tution is in force, and the Spirit of Liberty 
is preſerved ; for ſo long even a Change 
of his Miniſters, without a Change of his 
Meaſures, will not be ſufficient, The 
former without the latter is a meer banter, 
and would be deemed and taken for ſuch, 
by every Man who did not oppoſe on a 
factious Principle; that I mean of getting 
into Power at any rate, and uſing it as ill 
as the Men he helped to turn out of it. 
Now if ſuch Men as theſe abound, (and 
they will abound in the decline of a Free 
Government,) a bad Prince whether he 
changes, or does not change his Miniſters, 
may hope to govern by the Spirit and Art 
of a Faction, againſt the Spirit and Strength 
of the Nation. His Character may be too 
low, and that of his Miniſter too odious, 
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to form originally even a Faction that 
ſhall be able to defend them. But they 
may apply to their Purpoſes a Party that 
was formed on far different Occafions, and 
bring Numbers to fight ſor a Cauſe in 
which many of them would not have liſt- 
ed. The Names, and with the Names 
the Animoſity of Parties, may be kept up, 
when the Cauſes that formed them ſubſiſt 
no longer. 

When a Party is thus revived or conti- 
nued in the Spirit of a Faction, the cor- 
rupt and the infatuated Members of it will 
act without any regard to Right or Wrong; 
and they who have aſſerted Liberty in one 
Reign, or againſt Invaſions of one kind, 
will give it up in another Reign, and abet 
Invaſions of another kind; tho' they ſtill 
diſtinguiſh themſelves by the ſame Apel- 
lation, {till ſpread the ſame Banner, and 
ſtill deafen their Adverſaries and one an- 
other with the ſame Cry. If the national 
Cauſe prevails againſt all the wicked Arts 
of Corruption and Diviſion, that an ob- 
ſtinate Prince and flagitious Miniſtry can 
employ; yet will the ſtruggle be long, and 
the ditiiculties, the diſtreſſes, and the dan- 
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ger great, both to the King and to the 
People. The beſt he can hope for in 
ſuch a caſe, will be to eſcape with a di-. 
minution of his Reputation, Authority, 
and Power. He may be expoſed to ſome- 
thing worſe, and his obſtinacy may force 
things to ſuch Extremities, as they who 
oppoſe him will lament, and as the Pre- 
ſervation of Liberty and good Government 
can alone juſtify, If the wicked Arts I 
ſpeak of prevail, Faction wil! be propa- 
cated thro' the whole Nation, an ill or 
well grounded Oppoſition will be the 
queſtion no longer, and the conteſt among 
Parties will be who ſhall govern, not how 
they ſhall be governed. In ſhort, univer- 
ſal Confuſion will follow, and a com- 
pleat Victory on any fide will enſlave all 

ſides. | 
I have not overcharged the Draught: 
Such Contequences mult follow ſuch a 
Conduct; and therefore let me ask how 
much more ſate, more eaſy, more plea- 
ſant, more honourable is it, for a Prince 
to correct, if he has not prevented Male- 
adminiſtration ? that he may be able to 
reſt his Cauſe (as I ſaid before) on the 
Strength 
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Strength of the Crown and the Concur- 
rence of his People, whenever any Faction 
preſumes to riſe in oppoſition to him. 


HA 
I. How to conduf himſelf with re- 


gard to Parties, 1. Even in 
the greateſ} Extremities, and 
2. After a contrary Conduct in 
former Reigns. 

II. 4 Digreſſion, applying this to 
the Caſe of the Jacobites. 


UT ſhall a Patriot King never fa- 
vour one Party, and diſcourage an- 
other, upon occaſions wherein the State 
of his Kingdom makes ſuch a temporary 
Meaſure neceſſary? Yes, he may for a 
time favour, but he will eſpouſe none, 
much lets will he proſcribe any. He will 
liſt no Party, much leſs will he do the 
meaneſt and moſt imprudent thing a King 
can do, liſt himſelf in any. It will be 
his aim to purſue true Principles of Go- 
vernment independently of all: and by a 
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ſteddy adherence to this Meaſure, his 
Reign will become an undeniable and glo- 
rious proof, thata wile and good Prince 
may unite his Subjects, and be himſelf 
the Center of their Union, notwithſtand- 
ing any of theſe Diviſions that have been 
hitherto mentioned. 


1. Let us now view the divided State 
of a Nation in another Light. In this the 
Diviſions will appear more odious, moro 
dangerous; leſs dependent on the Influ- 
ence, and leſs ſubject to the Authority of 
the Crown. Such will be the State, when- 
ever a People is divided about Submiſſion 
to their Prince, and a Party is formed of 
Spirit and Strength ſuthcient to oppoſe, 
even in Arms, the eſtabliſhed Governmenr. 
Bur in this caſe, deſperate as it may ſeem, 
a Patriot King will nor deſpair of recon- 
ciling, and reuniting his Subjects to him- 
ſelf, and to one another. He may be 
oblig'd perhaps as Henry the Fourth of 
France was, to conquer his own ; but then 
like that great Prince, if he is the Con- 


1. Even in the greateſt Extremitics. 
queror, 
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queror, he will be the Father too of his 
People. He muſt purſue in Arms thoſe 
who preſume to take Arms againſt him; 
but he will purſue them like rebellious 
Children whom he ſeeks to reclaim, and 
not like irreconcileable Enemies whom 
he endeavours to exterminate. Another 
Prince may blow up the Flame of Civil 
War by unprovoked Severity, render thoſe 
zealous againſt him who were at worſt 
indifferent, and determine the Diſaffection 
of others to open Rebellion. When he 
has prevailed againſt the Faction he helped 
to form, as he could not have prevailed if 
the Bent of the Nation had been againſt 
him, he may be willing to aſcribe his Suc- 
ceſs to a Party, that he may have that 
Pretence to govern by a Party: Far from 
reconciling the Minds that have been alie- 
nated from him, and reuniting his Sub- 
jects in a willing unforced Submiſſion to 
him, he may be content to maintain him- 
ſelf on the Throne where the Laws of 
God and Man have placed him, by the 
melancholy Expedient that Uſurpers and 
Tyrants, who have no other in their 
Power, employ ; the Expedient of Force. 

Eut 
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But a Patriot King will a& with another 
Spirit, and entertain nobler and wiſer 
Views from firſt to laſt, and through the 
whole courſe of ſuch a conjuncture. No- 
thing leſs than the Hearts of his People 
will content ſuch a Prince, nor will he 
think his Throne eſtabliſhed till it is eſta- 
bliſhed there. That he may have time 
and opportunity to gain them therefore, 
he will prevent the Flame from breaking 
out, if by Art and Management he can 
do it; if he cannot, he will endeavour to 
keep it from ſpreading ; and if the Phren- 
zy of Rebellion diſappoints him in both 
theſe attempts, he will remember Peace, 
like the heroick King I juſt now quoted, 
in the midſt of War, Like him he will 
forego Advantages of puſhing the latter, 
rather than loſe an opportunity of promo- 
ting the former: Like him, in the hear 
of Battle he will ſpare, and in the triumph 
of Victory condeſcend: Like him, he will 
beat down the Violence of this Flame by 
his Valour, and extinguiſh even the Em- 
bers of it, by his Lenity. 


2. Ir 
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2, It may happen, that a Prince capa- 
ble of holding ſuch a Conduct as this, may 
not have the opportunity: He may ſuc- 
ceed to the Throne after a contrary Con- 
duct has been held; and when among 
other Diviſions, which Male-adminiſtra- 
tion and the Tyranny of Faction have 
increaſed and confirmed, there is one a- 
gainſt the eſtabliſhed Government ſtill in 
being, tho' not ſtill in Arms. The Uſe 
is obvious, which a Faction in Power 
might make of ſuch a Circumſtance un- 
der a weak Prince, by ranking in that Di- 
viſion all thoſe who oppoſed the Admini- 
ſtrarion, or at leaſt by holding out equal 
Danger to him from two quarters, from 
their Enemies who meant him no harm, 
and from his Enemies who could do him 
none, But ſo groſs an Artifice will not 
impoſe on a Prince of another Character, 
he will ſoon diſcern the Diſtinctions it be- 
comes him to make. He will fee in this 
Inſtance how Faction breeds, nouriſhes, 
and perpetuates Faction: He will obſerve 
how far that of the Court contributed to 


2. After a contrary Conduct in former Reigns. 
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form the other, and contributes ſtill to 
keep it in countenance and credit, among 
thoſe who conſider more what ſuch Men 
are againſt, than what they are for. He 
will obſerve, how much that of the Diſ 
affected gives pretence to the other who 
keeps a Monopoly of Power and Wealth, 
one of which oppreſſes, and the other beg- 
gars, the reſt of the Nation : His penetra- 
tion will ſoon diſcover, that theſe Factions 
break in but little on the Body of his Peo- 

ple, and that it depends on him alone to 
take from them even the Strength they 
have; becauſe that of the former is acqui- 
red entirely by his Authority and Purſe, 
and that of the latter principally by the 
Abuſe which the former makes of both. 
Upon the whole, the Meaſures he has to 
purſue towards the great Object of a Pa- 
triot King, the Union of his People, will 
appear to him extreamly eaſy. How ſhould 
they be otherwiſe ? One of the Factions 
muſt be diſſolved the moment that the 
Favour of the Prince is withdrawn, and 
the other is diſarmed as ſoon as it is mark- 
ed out. It will have no ſhelter, and it 


muſt therefore be ſo marked out, under 
a good 
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a good and wiſe Adminiſtration; for whe- 
ther the Members of it avow their Prin- 
ciples by refuſing thoſe Teſts of Fidelity 
which the Law requires, or perjure them - 
ſelves by taking them, they will be known 
alike. One Difference, and but one will 
be made between them in the general 
Senſe of Mankind, a Difference arifing 
from the greater Degree of Infamy that 
will belong juſtly to the latter. The firſt 
may paſs for Fools: The latter muſt 
paſs without Excuſe for Knaves. 


IT. The Terms I uſe ſound harſhly, but 
the Cenſure is juſt, and it will appear to 
be ſo in the higheſt degree, and upon the 
higheſt Reaſon, if we ſtop to make a Re- 
flection or two that deſerve very well to 
be made, on the Conduct of our Jaco- 
bites, for I deſire no ſtronger Inſtance on 
which to eſtabliſh the Cenſure, and to 


juſtify the Terms I have ufed, All theſe 


Men, whether they ſwear, or whether 
they do not, are liable to one particular 
Objection, that did not lye againſt thole 
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II. a Digreion, applying this to the Caſe of the Ja- 
Sites. : 
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who were in former days Enemies to the 
King on the Throne. In the Days of 
York and Larcaſter, for inſtance, a Man 
might be againſt the Prince on the Throne 
without being againſt the Conſtitution of 
his Country. The Conſtitution convey'd 
the Crown by Hereditary Right in the 
ſame Family; and he who was a Tort, 
and he who was a Lancaſtrian, might, 
and I doubt not did, pretend in every 
Conteſt to have this Right on his ſide. 
The ſame Conſtitution was acknowledged 
by both, and therefore ſo much Indulgence 
was ſhewn by the Law to both, at leaſt 
in the Time of Henry the Seventh, that 
Submiſſion to a Xing de facto, could not 
be imputed as a Crime to either. Thus 
again, to deſcend lower in Hiſtory, when 
the Excluſion of the Duke of York was 
preſſed in the Reign of Charles the Second, 
the Right of that Prince to the Crown 
was not diſputed, His divine Right in- 
deed, ſuch a divine Right as his Grand- 
father and Father had aſſerted before him, 
was not much regarded, but his Right 
by the Conſtitution, his legal Right, was 
ſufficiently owned by thoſe who infiſted 
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on a Law as neceſſary to barr it. But 
every Jacobite at this time goes beyond 
all theſe Examples, and is a Rebel to the 
Conſtitution under which he is born, as well 


as to the Prince on the Throne. The 


Law of his Country has ſettled the Right 
of Succeſſion in a new Family, He reſiſts 
this Law, aſſerts on his own private Au- 
thority, not only a Right in Contradiction 
to it, but a Right extinguiſhed by it. 
This Abſurdity is ſo great, that it cannot 
be defended except by advancing a greater; 
and therefore it is urged, that no Power 
on Earth could alter the Conſtitution in 
this Reſpect, nor extinguiſh a Right to 
the Crown inherent in the Szuart's Family, 
and derived from a Superior, that is from 
a Divine, Authority. This kind of Plea 
for refuſing Submiſſion to the Laws of the 
Land, if it was admitted, would ſerve 
any Purpoſe as well as that for which it 


is brought. Our Fanaticks urged it for- 
merly, and I do not ſee why a conſcien- 


tious Fifth Monarchy -Man had not as 
much Right to urge it formerly, as a Ja- 
cobite has now. But if Conſcience, that 


is private Opinion, may excuſe the Fifth 
O 2 Mo- 
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Monarchy-Man and the Jacobite, who 
act conformably to it, from all Imputa- 
tions except thoſe of Madneſs and Folly; 
how ſhall the latter be excuſed when 
he forſwears the Principles he retains, 
and acknowledges the Right he renoun- 
ces, takes Oaths with an Intent to violate 
them, and calls God to witnets to a pre- 
meditated Lie? Some Cafviltry has been 
employed to excuſe theſe Men to them- 
ſelves and to others. But ſuch Cafuiſtry 


and in Truth every other, deſtroys by 


Diſtinctions and Exceptions, all Morality, 
and effaces the eſſential Difference between 
Right and Wrong, Good and Evil, This 
the Schoolmen in general have done on 
many occaſions, the Sons of Zoya in 
particular, and I wiſh with all my heart 
that nothing of the ſame kind could be 
objected to any other Divines. Some po- 
litical Reaſoning has been employcd, as 
well as the Caſuiſtry here ſpoken of, and 
to the ſame Purpoſe: It has been ſaid, 
that the Conduct of thoſe who are Ene- 
mies to the Eſtabliſhment to which they 
ſubmit and ſwear, is juſtify'd by the Prin- 
ciples of the Revolution. But nothing 

Can 
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can be more falſe and frivolous. By the 
Principles of the Revolution a Subject may 
reſiſt, no doubt, the Prince who endea- 
vours to ruin and enſlave his People, may 
puſh this Reſiſtance to the Dethronement 
and Excluſion of him and his Race: But 
will it follow, that becauſe we may juſtly 
take Arms againſt a Prince whoſe Right 
to govern we once acknowledged, and 
who by ſubſequent Acts has forfeited that 
Right; we may ſwear to a Right we do 
not acknowledge, and reſiſt a Prince 
whoſe Conduct has not forfeited the Right 
he {wore to, nor given any juſt Diſpenſa- 
tion from our Oaths ? 

But I ſhall lengthen this Digreſſion no 


further: I return to the Subject of my 


preſent Diſcourſe. Such Factions as theſe 
can never create any Obſtruction to a 
Prince, who purſues the Union of his Sub- 
jects, nor diſturb the Peace of his Go- 
vernment. The Men who compoſe them 
muſt be deſperate, and impotent, the moſt 
deſpicable of all Characters. Every ho- 
neſt and ſenſible Man will diſtinguiſh him- 
ſelf out of their Number, and they will 
remain, as they deſerve to be, Hewers of 

Wood, 
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Wood, and Drawers of Water, to the reſt 
of their Fellow Subjects. 

They will remain ſuch, if they are a- 
bandoned to themſelves, and to that ha- 
bitual Infatuation which they have not 
Senſe and Spirit enough to break. But if 
a Prince, out of Goodneſs or of Policy, 
ſhould think it worth his while to take 
them from under this Influence, and to 
break theſe Habits; even this Diviſion, 
the moſt abus'd of all others, will not be 
found incurable. A Man who has not 
ſeen the inſide of the Parties, nor had Op- 
portunities to examine nearly their ſecret 
Motives, can hardly conceive how little 
a ſhare, Principle of any ſort, (tho Prin- 
ciple of ſome ſort or other be always pre- 
tended) has, in the Determination of their 
Conduct. Reaſon has ſmall Effect on 
Numbers: A turn of Imagination, often 
as violent and as ſudden as a guſt of Wind, 
determines their Conduct; and Paſſion is 
taken by others, and by themſelves too, 
when it grows into Habit eſpecially, for 
Principle. What gave Strength and Spi- 
rit to a Jacobite Party after the late King's 
Acceſſion ? I have ſaid it already, a ſud- 

den 
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den Turn of the Imaginations of a whole 
Party to Reſentment and Rage, that were 
turned a little before to quiet Submiſſion, 
and patient Expectation. Principle had 
as little Share in making the Turn, as 
Reaſon had in conducting it. Men who 
had Senſe, and Temper too before that 
moment, thought after it but of ſetting up 
a Tory King againſt a Whig King; and 
when they were asked, if they were ſure 
a Popiſh King would make a good Tory 
King? or whether they were determined 
to ſacrifice their Religion and Liberty to 
him * the anſwer was, No; they would 
take Arms againſt him if he made At- 
tempts on either; that this might be the 
Caſe perhaps in ſix Months after his Reſto- 
ration, but that in the mean time they 
would endeavour his Reſtoration. This is 
no exaggerated Fact, and I leave you to 
judge to what ſuch Sentiments and Con- 
duct mult be aſcribed, to Principle or Paſ- 
ſion, to Reaſon or Madneſs ? What gives 
Obſtinacy without Strength, and Sullen- 
neſs without Spirit, to the Tories at this 
time? Another Turn of Imagination, or 
rather the ſame ſhewing itſelf in another 

Form. 
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Form. A factious Habit, and a factious 
Notion, converted into a Notion of Poli- 
cy and Honour. They are taught to be- 
lieve, that by clinging together they are 
a conſiderable Weight, which may be 
thrown in to turn the Scale in any great 
Event; and that in the mean time to be 
a ſteddy ſuffering Party, is an Honour they 

may flatter themſelves with very juſtly, 
Thus they continue ſteddy to Engage- 
ments which moſt of them wiſh in their 

Hearts they had never taken; and ſuffer 
for Principles, in ſupport of which not 
one of them would venture further than 
talking the Treaſon that Claret inſpires. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XII. 


I. Os; ion rais d to the Pracri- 
cabilit , governing without a 
Party, anſwer d. 

II. The Original and Cauſes of Fa- 
ion, 


II. The Example of Deen Eliza- 
beth, as to Party. 


T reſults therefore from all that has 
been faid and from the Reflections 
which theſe Hints may ſuggeſt, that in 
whatever Light we view the Divided 
State of a People, there is none in which 
theſe Diviſions will appear incurable, nor 
an Union of the Members of a great 
Community with one another, and with 
their Head, unattainable. It may happen 
in this caſe as it does in many others, that 
things uncommon may paſs for improba- 
ble or impoſſible; and as nothing can be 
more uncommon than a Patriot King, 
there will be no room to wonder if the 
natural and certain Effects of his Conduct 


P ſhould 
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ſhould appear improbable or impoſſible to 
many. But there is ſtill ſomething more 
in this caſe, Tho' the Union we ſpeak 
of be ſo much for the Intereſt of every 
King and every People, that their Glory 
and their Proſperity muft increaſe or di- 
miniſh, in proportion as they approach 
nearer to It or are further removed from 
it; yet 1s there another Intereſt, by which 
Princes and People both are. often impo- 
fed upon ſo far as to miſtake it for their 
| own. The Intereſt I mean is that of pri- 
vate Ambition. It would be eaſy to ſhew 
in many Inſtances, and particularly in this 
(of uniting inſtead of dividing, and govern- 
ing by a National Concurrence inſtead of 
governing by the Management of Parties 
and Factions in the State) how widely 
different, nay how repugnant the Intereſt 
of private Ambition and thoſe of real Pa- 
| triotiſm are. Men therefore who are warm- 
ed by the firſt, and have no Senſe of the 
| 


laſt, will declare for Diviſion, as they do 
| for Corruption, in oppoſition to Union 
and to Integrity of Government. They 
will not indeed declare directly that the 
two former are in the Abſtract preferable, 


but 
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but they will affirm with great Airs of 
Sufficiency that both are incurable; and 
conclude from hence, that in Practice it 
is neceſſary to comply with both. This 
Subterfuge once open, there is no falſe 
and immoral Meaſure in political Manage- 
ment, which may not be avowed and re- 
commended. But the very Men who hope 
to eſcape by opening it, ſhut it up again, 
and ſecure their own Condemnation, when 
they labour to confirm Diviſions, and to 
propagate Corruption, and thereby to cre- 
ate the very Neceſſity that they plead in 
their Excuſe, Neceflity of this kind there 
is in Reality none; for it ſeems full as 
abſurd to ſay, that popular Diviſions muſt 
be cultivated becauſe popular Union can- 


not be procured, as it would be to ſay 


that Poiſon muſt be poured into a Wound 
becauſe it cannot be healed. The Practice 
of Morality in private Life will never 
arrive at ideal Perfection; muſt we give 
vp ourſelves therefore to all Manner of 
Immorality? And muſt thoſe who are 
charged with our Inſtruction endeavour 
to make us the moſt profligate of Men, 
becauſe they cannot make us Saints ? 
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II. Experience of the Depravity of hu- 


man Nature made Men deſirous to unite 
in Society and under Government, that 
they might defend themſelves the better 
againſt Injuries : But the ſame Depravity 
ſoon inſpired to ſome, the Deſign of em- 
ploying Societies to invade and ſpoil So- 
cieties; and to diſturb the Peace of the 
great Common- wealth of Mankind, with 
more Force and Effect in ſuch collective 
Bodies, than they could do individually. 
Juſt ſo it happens in the domeſtick Oe- 
conomy of particular States ; their Peace 
is diſturbed by the ſame Paſſions : Some 
of their Members content themſelves with 
the common Benefits of Socicty, and em- 
ploy all their Induſtry to promote the 
publick Good: But ſome propoſe to them- 
ſelves a ſeparate Intereſt, and that they 
may purſue it the more effectually, they 
aſſociate with others. Thus Factions are 
in them, what Nations are in the World: 
they invade and rob one another; and 
while each purſues a ſeparate Intereſt, 
the common Intereſt is ſacrificed by them 


— 


II. The Original and Cauſes of Faction. 
all; 
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all; that of Mankind in one Caſe, that 
of ſome particular Community in the 
other. This has been and muſt always 
be in ſome meaſure the Courſe of 
human Affairs, eſpecially in free Conn- 
tries, where the Paſſions of Men are leſs 
reſtrained by Authority ; and I am not 
wild enough to ſuppoſe that a Patriot 
King can change Human Nature. But 
I am reaſonable enough to ſuppoſe, that 
without altering Human Nature he may 
give a Check to this Courſe of Human 
Affairs, in his own Kingdom at leaſt ; 
that he may defeat the Defigns, and 
break the Spirit of Faction, inſtead of 
partaking in one, and aſſuming the other; 
and that if he cannot render the Union 
of his Subjects univerſal, he may render 
it ſo general, as to anſwer all the Ends 
of good Government, private Security, 
publick Tranquility, Wealth, Power, and 
Fame. 


III. If theſe Ends were ever anſwered, 
they were ſo ſurely in this Country, in 


III. Example of Queen Elizabeth, as to Parry. 


the 
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the Days of our Elizabeth ; She found 
her Kingdom full of Factions, and Fac- 
tions of greater Conſequence and Danger 

than theſe of our days, whom ſhe would 
have diſperſed with a Puff of her Breath. 
She could not re- unite them, it is true; 
the Papiſt continued a Papiſt, the Puri- 
tan a Puritan; one furious, the other 
ſullen. But ſhe united the great Body of 
the People in her and their common Inte- 
re/t, ſhe inflamed them with one National 
Spirit, and thus armed, ſhe maintained 
Tranquility at Home, and carry'd Succour 
to her Friends and Terror to her Ene- 
mies abroad. There were Cabals at her 


Court, and Intrigues among her Mini- 


ſters. It is ſaid too that ſhe did not diſ- 
like that there ſhould be ſuch. But theſe 
were kept within her Court, they could 
not creep abroad, to ſow Diviſion among 


her People ; and her greateſt Favourite 


the Earl of Efex paid the Price of at- 
tempting it with his Head, Let our great 
Doctors in Politicks, who preach ſo learn- 
edly on the trite Text divide & impera, 
compare the Conduct of Elizabeth in this 


reſpect with that of her Succeſſor, who 
endea- 
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endeavoured to govern his Kingdom by the 


Notions of a Faction that he raiſed, and 
to manage his Parliament by Undertakers. 
They muſt be very obſtinate if they re- 
fuſe to acknowledge, that a wiſe and 
good Prince can unite a divided People, 
tho' a weak and wicked Prince cannot: 
And that the Conſequences of National 
Union, are Glory and Happineſs to the 
Prince and to the People, whilſt thoſe of 
Diſ-union bring Shame and Miſery on 
both, and entail them too on Poſterity. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 
I. That, notwithNanding all Obje- 


Eons, a King may be an honeſt 
Man, and Great, by Patriotiſm. 
II. That his Intereſt and his Coun- 
try's will be the ſame. | 
III. bat is the particular and 
true Intereſt of Great Britain. 


Have dwelt long on the laſt Head, 

not only becauſe it is of great Impor- 
tance in itſelf, and at all times, but be- 
cauſe it is render d more ſo than ever at 
this time, by the unexampled Avowal 
of contrary Principles. Hitherto it has 
been thought the higheſt Pitch of Pro- 
fligacy to own, inſtead of concealing 
Crimes, and to take Pride in them, in- 
ſtead of being aſham'd of them. But 
in our Age Men have ſoared to a Pitch 
ſtill higher. The firſt is common, it 
is the Practice of Numbers, and by their 

| | Numbers they keep one another in Coun- 
F tenance. But the choice Spirits of theſe 
'' Days, 
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Days, the Men of Mode in Politicks, are 
far from ſtopping where Criminals of 


all Kinds have ſtopt when they have 


gone even to this Point, for generally the 


moſt harden'd of the Inhabitants of New- 
gate do not go ſo far. The Men I ſpeak 
of contend, that it is not enough to be 
vicious by Practice and Habit but that it 
is neceſſary to be ſo by Principle. They 
make themſelves Miſſionaries of Faction 
as well as of Corruption, they recom- 
mend both, they deride all ſuch as ima- 
gine it poſſible or fir, to retain Truth, 
Integrity, and a dil-intereſted Regard to 
the Publick in publick Life, and pronounce 
every Man a Fool who is not ready to 
act like a Knave. I hope that enough 
has been ſaid, tho' much more might 
have been ſaid, to expoſe the Wicked- 
neſs of theſe Men, and the Abſurdity 
of their Schemes; and to ſhew that a 
King may walk more eaſily and ſucceſs— 
fully in other Paths of Government, 
fer tutum planumque iter Religionts, Juſti- 
ci, bone/tatis, virtutumque moralium. Let 
me proceed therefore to mention two 


other Heads of the Conduct that ſuch a 
4 King 
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5 King will hold, and it ſhall be my en- 
deavour not to fall into the ſame Prolixi- 


1 ty 


A King who eſteems it his Duty to 
„ ſupport, or to reſtore (if that be need- 
ful) the free Conſtitution of a limited 
1 Monarchy; who forms and maintains a 
| wiſe and good Adminiſtration ; who ſub- 
dues Faction, and promotes the Union 
of his People; and who makes their 
greateſt Good the conſtant Object of his 
Government; may be ſaid (no doubt) to 
be in the true Intereſt of his Kingdom. 
All the particular Caſes that can ariſe are 
included in theſe general Characteriſtic ks 
of a wiſe and good Reign. And yet it 
ſeems proper to mention under a diſtinct 
head, ſome particular Inſtances that have 
not been touched, wherein this Wiſdom 
and Goodneſs will exert themſclves. 
No tho' the True Intereſt of ſeveral 
States ma y be the ſame in many reſpects, yet 
is there always ſome Difference to be per- 
ceiv'd by a diſcerning Eye, both in theſe 
Intereſts, and in the Manner of purſuing 
them; a Difference that ariſes from the 
Situation of Countries, from the Chara- 
cter 
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er of the People, from the Nature of Go- 
vernment, and even from that of Climate 
and Soil; from Circumſtances that are 
like theſe permanent, and from others 
that may be deemed more accidental. 
To illuſtrate all this by Examples, would 
be eaſy, but long. I ſhall content myſelf 
therefore to mention the Difference that 
ariſes from the Cauſes referr'd to, in ſome 
inſtances only, between the true Intereſt 
of our Country, and that of ſome or all 
of our Neighbours on the Continent; and 
leave you to extend and apply in your 
Thoughts the Compariſon I ſhall hint 
at, rather than enlarge upon, 


II. The Situation of Great Britain, the 
Character of her People, and the Nature 
of her Government fit her for Trade and 
Commerce, Her Climate and her Soll 
make them neceſſary to her well being. 
By Trade and Commerce we grow a rich 
and powerful Nation, and by their De- 
cay we grow poor and impotent. As 


IT. The particular and true Intereſt of Great Rritain 
Tom its Situation, Character, and Form of Government, 
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Trade and Commerce enrich, ſo they ſor- 
tify our Country. The Sea is our Bar- 
rier, Ships are our Fortreſſes, and the 
Mariners that Trade and Commerce alone 
can furniſh, are the Gartiſons' to defend 
them. Vance lies under great Diſadvan— 
tages in Trade and Commerce by the Na- 
ture of her Government. Her Advan- 
tages in Situation ate as great at leaſt as 
ours. Thoſe that ariſe from the Temper 
and Character of her People are a little 
diſferent perhaps, and yet upon the Whole 
equivalent. Thoſe of her Climate and 
her Soil are ſuperior to ours, and indeed 
to thoſe of any European Nation. The 
United Provinces have the ſame Advan- 
tages that we have in the Nature of their 
Government, more perhaps in the Tem- 
per and Character of their People, leſs 
to be ſure in their Situation, Climate, 
and Soil. Bat without deſcending into 
a lower Detail of the Advantages and 
Diſadvantages attending each of theſe 
Nations in Trade and Commerce, it is 
ſufitcient for my preſent purpoſe to ob- 
ſerve, That Great Britain ſtands in a cer- 


tain Middle between the other T'wo, with 
Regard 
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Regard to the Wealth and Power arifing 
from theſe Springs. A leſs Application, 
and a leſs conſtant one, to the improves 
ment of theſe, may ſerve the Ends of 
France; a greater is neceſſary in this Coun- 
try; and a greater (till in Holland. The 
French may improve their natural Wealth 
and Power by the Improvement of Trade 
and Commerce. We can have no Wealth, 
no Power, by Conſequence, as Europe is 
now conſtituted, without the Improve- 
ment of them, nor in any Degree but 
proportionably to this Improvement. The 
Dutch cannot ſubſiſt without them: They 
bring Wealth to other Nations, and are 
neceſſary to the well being of them, but 
they ſupply the Dutch with Food and 
Raiment, and are neceſſary even to their 
being. 

The Reſult of what has been ſaid is 
in general, that the Wealth and Power 
of all Nations depend much on their 
Trade and Commerce, and every Nation 
is like the Three I have mentioned, in 
different Circumſtances of Advantage or 
Diſadvantage in the Purſuit of this com- 
mon Intereſt, A good Government, there- 

fore 
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fore, and conſequently the Government 
of a Patriot King, will be directed con- 
ſtantly to make the moſt of every Advan- 
tage that Nature has given, or Art can 
procure towards the Improvement of 
Trade and Commerce. And this is one 
of the principal Criterions, by which we 
are to judge whether Governors are in 
the true Intereſt of the People, or not? 

It reſults in particular, that Great Bri- 
tain might improve her Wealth and 
Power ſuperior to that of any Nation 
who can be deemed her Rival, if the Ad- 
vantages ſhe has were as wilely cultivated 
as they may be, in the Reign of a Patriot 
King. To be convinced more thoroughly 
of this Truth a very ſhort Proceſs of Rea- 
ſoning will ſuffice : Let any Man that has 
Knowledge enough firſt compare the Na- 
tural State of Great Britain, and of the 
United Provinces, and then their Artificial 
State together: That is, let him conſider 
minutely the Advantages we have by the 
Situation, Extent, and Nature of our 
Ifland, over the Inhabitants of a few ſalt 
Marſhes gain'd on the Sea, and hardly 
detended from it: And after that let hin: 
\ conſider 
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conſider how nearly theſe Provinces have 
raiſed themſelves to an Equality of Wealth 
and Power with the Kingdom of Great 
Britain. From whence ariſes this Dif- 
ference of Improvement? It ariſes plainly 
from hence. The Dutch have been from 
the Foundation of their Common- wealth, 
a Nation of Patriots and Merchants. The 
Spirit of that People has not been diverted 
from theſe two Objects, The Defence of 
their Liberty, and the Improvement of 
their Trade and Commerce; which have 
been carry'd on by them with uninter- 
rupted and unflacken'd Application, In- 
duſtry, Order, and Oeconomy. In Great 
Britain the Caſe has not been the ſame 
in either Reſpect; but here we confine 

our ſelves to ſpeak of the laſt alone. 
Trade and Commerce (ſuch as they 
were in thoſe Days) had been ſometimes, 
and in ſome Inſtances, before the Reign 
of Queen Elizabeth encouraged and im- 
proved: But the great Encouragements 
were given, the great Extenſions and 
Improvements were made by that glorious 
Princeſs. To her we owe that Spirit of 
domeſtick and foreign Trade which is not 
quite 
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quite extinguiſhed, It was ſhe who gave 
that rapid Motion to our whole mercan- 
tile Syſtem which is not entirely ceaſed. 
They both flagged under her Succeſſor; 
were not revived under his Son ; were 
check'd, diverted, clogged, and interrupted, 
during our Civil Wars; and began to ex- 
ert new Vigour after the Reſtoration in 
a long Courſe of Peace; but met with 
new Difficulties too from the confirmed 
Rivalry of the Dutch, and the growing 
Rivalry of the Freach. To One of theſe 
the Poſthumous Character of James the 
Firſt gave many ſcandalous Occaſions, and 
the other was favoured by the Conduct 
of Charles the Second, who never was 
in the true Intereſt of the People he 
governed. From the Revolution to the 
Death of Queen Anne, however Trade 
and Commerce might be aided and en- 
couraged in other Reſpects, they were 
neceſlarily ſubjected to Depredations A- 
broad, and over-Joaded by Taxes at Home, 
during the Courſe of two great Wars, 
From the Acceſſion of the late King to 
this Hour, in the midſt of a full Peace, 
the Debts of the Nation continue much 


the 
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the ſame, the Taxes have been encreaſed, 
and for eighteen years of this Time we 
have ſuffer d continual Depredations from 
the moſt contemptible Maritime Power 
in Europe, that of Spain. 

A Patriot King will neither neglect, nor 
ſacrifice his Country's Intereſt. No other 
Intereſt, neither a Foreign nor a Dome- 
ſtick, neither a Publick nor a Private, 
will influence his ConduCt in Govern- 
ment. He will not multiply Taxes wan- 
tonly, nor keep up thoſe unneceſſarily 
which Neceſſity has laid, that he may 
keep up Legions of Tax-gatherers. He 
will not continue National Debts by all 
ſorts of political and other Profuſion; nor 
more wickedly ſtill, by a ſettled Purpoſe 
of oppreſſing and impoveriſhing the 
People, that he may with greater eaſe 
corrupt fome, and govern the whole, ac- 
cording to the Dictates of his Paſſions and 
arbitrary Will. To give Eaſe and Encou- 
ragement to Manufactory at home, to 
aſſiſt and protect Trade abroad, to im- 
prove and keep in Heart the National 
Colonies, like ſo many Farms of the 
Mother-Country, will be principal and 

R conſtant 
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 onſ{tant Parts of the Attention of ſuch a 
:rince. The Wealth of the Nation he 
ill moſt juſtly eſteem to be his Wealth, 
the Power his Power, the Security and 
the Honour, his Security and Honour ; 
and by the very Means by which he pro- 
motes the two firſt he will wiſely preſerve 
the two laſt; for by theſe Means and by 
theſe alone can the great Advantage of 
the Situation of this Kingdom be taken 
and improved. | 


III. Great Britain is an Iſland, and whilſt 
Nations on the Continent are at immenſe 
Charge in maintaining their Barriers, and 
perpetually on their Guard, and frequent- 
ly embroiled to extend or ſtrengthen them, 
Great Britain may (if her Governours 
pleaſe) accumulate Wealth in maintain- 
ing hers; make herſelf ſure from Inva- 
fions, and be ready to invade others when 
her own immediate Intereſt or the gene- 
ral Intereſt of Europe require it; of all 
which Queen Eligabeth's Reign is a me- 
morable Example, and undeniable Proof. 


III. What is the True Intereſt of Great Britain. 
I ſaid 
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I faid the general Intereſt of Europe, be- 
cauſe it ſeems to me that this alone ſhould 
call our Councils off from an almoſt en- 
tire Application to their domeſtick and 
proper Buſineſs. Other Nations muſt 
watch over every Motion of their Neigh- 
bours, penetrate, if they can, every De- 
ſign, foreſee every minute Event, and 
take Part by ſome Engagement or other 
in almoſt every Conjuncture that ariſes. But 
as we cannot be eaſily nor ſuddenly at- 
tacked, and as we ought not to aim at 
any Acquiſition of Territory on the Con- 
tinent, it may be our Intereſt to watch 
the ſecret Workings of the ſeveral Coun- 
cils abroad, to adviſe, and warn, to abet, 
and oppoſe, but it never can be our true 
Intereſt eaſily and officiouſly to enter into 
Engagements, much leſs into Action. 
Other Nations, like the Velites or light- 
armed Troops, ſtand foremoſt in the Field, 
and skirmiſh perpetually, When a great 
War begins, we ought to look on the 
Powers of the Continent to whom we 
incline, like the two firſt Lines, the Prin- 
cipes and Haſtati of a Roman Army; and 
on ourſelves, like the Triarii that are not to 
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charge with theſe LegionsoneveryOccaſion, 
but ro be ready for the Conflict whenever 
the Fortune of the Day calls us to it, and 
the Sum of Things, or the 21 Inte- 
reſt, makes it neceſſary. 

This is that Pot of Advantage and 
Honour, which our ſingular Situation a- 
mong the Powers of Europe determines us 
(or ſhould determine us) to take, in all Diſ- 
putes that happen on the Continent, If 
we neglect it, and diſſipate our Strength 
on Occaſions that touch us remotely or 
indirectly ; we are governed by Men who 
do not know the true Intereſt of this Iſland, 
or who have ſome other Intereſt more at 
Heart. If we adhere to ir, fo at leaſt as 
to deviate little and ſeldom from it (as 
we ſhall do whenever we are wiſely and 
honeſtly governed) then will this Nation 
make her proper Figure, and a great one 
it will be, By a continual Attention to 
improve her natural, that is her Maritime 
Strength, by collecting all her Forces 
within herſelf, and reſerving them to be 
laid out on great Occaſions, ſuch as re- 
gard her immediate Intereſts and her Ho- 


nour, or ſuch as are truly important to 
the 
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the general Syſtem of Power in Europe ; 
ſhe may be the Arbitrator of Differences, 
the Guardian of Liberty, and the Pre- 
ſerver of that Balance, which has been 
ſo much talked of, and is fo little under- 
ſtood. | 
« Are we never to be Soldiers? you will 
ſay. Yes, conſtantly, in ſuch Proportion as 
is neceſſary for the Defence of good Go- 
vernment. To eſtabliſh a military Force 
which none but bad Governours can want, 
is toeſtabliſhTyrannical Power in the King 
or in the Miniſters; and may be wanted 
by the latter, when the former would 
be ſecure without his Army, if he broke 
his Miniſter. Occaſionally too we muſt 
be Soldiers, and for Offence as well as 
Defence; but in Proportion to the Nature 
of the Conjuncture; conſidered always re- 
latively to the Difference here inſiſted 
upon, between our Situation, our Intereſt, 
and the Nature of our Strength, compared 
with thoſe of the other Powers of Europe ; 
and not in Proportion to the Deſires, or 
even to the Wants, of the Nations with 


whom we are confederated. Like other 


amphibious Anfmals, we muſt come oc- 
caſionally 
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eaſionally on Shore: But the Water is 
more properly our Element, and in it, 
like them, as we find our greateſt Secu - 
rity, ſo we exert our greateſt Force, 
What I touch upon here very ſhortly, 
deſerves to be conſidered, and reconſidered, 
by every Man who has, or may have any 
Share in the Government of Great Bri- 
tain, For we have not only departed too 
much from our true National Intereſt in 
this reſpect, but we have done ſo with 
the general Applauſe even of well-mean- 
ing Men, who did not diſcern that we 
waſted ourſelves by an improper Applica- 
tion of our Strengthin Conjunctures, when 
we might have ſerved the common Cauſe 


far more uſefully, nay with entire Effect, 


by a proper Application of our natural 
Strength. There was ſomething more than 
this, Armies grew ſo much into Faſhion 
in time of War, among Men who meant 
well to their Country, that they who mean 
all to it may keep them up in the pro- 
foundeſt Peace, till the Number of our 
Soldiers, in this Iſland alone, become al- 
moſt double to that of our Seamen. That 
they are kept up againſt foreign Enemies 
* cannot 
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cannot always be ſaid with Colour. If 
they are kept for 5hew, and are look d 
on as the Play- things of Kings, they are 
ridiculous. If they are kept for any other 
Purpoſe whatever, they are too dangerous 
to be ſuffered. A Patriot King, ſupported 
by Miniſters attached to the true Intereſt 
of their Country, can ſoon reform any 
Abuſe of this kind, and ſave a great Part 
of the Expence, or apply it in a Manner 
preferable even to the ſaving it, to the 
Maintainance of a Body of three or four 
Thouſand Marine Foot, and to the Charge 
of a Regiſter of thirty or forty Thouſand 
Seamen, And I will venture to ſay, that 
Thoughts like theſe, and Deſigns like 
theſe for the Honour and Intereſt of the 
Kingdom, will be entertained, whenever 
Men who have this Honour and Intereſt 
at Heart ariſe to Power, 


Ax p now Sir, if you think the Principles 
and Meaſures of Conduct laid down in this 
Diſcourſe, as neceſſary to conſtitute that 

greateſt 
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greateſt and moſt noble of Human Beings, 
a Patriot King, ſufficient to this Purpoſe; 
conſider too how ea/y it is, or ought to be, 
to eſtabliſh them in the Minds of Princes. 
They are founded on true Propoſitions, 
all of which are obvious, nay many of 
them are ſelf-evident, and ſome of them 
are Objects even of intuitive Knowledge. 
They are confirmed by univerſal Expe- 
rience, In a word, no Underſtanding can ' 
reſiſt them, and none but the weakeſt can 
fail, or be miſled, in theApplication of them. 
To a Prince whoſe Heart is corrupt, it is 
in vain to ſpeak, and for ſuch a Prince | 
I would not be thought to write. But 
if the Heart of a Prince be not corrupt, 
theſe Truths will find an eaſy Ingreſſion 
thro' the Underſtanding to it. Conſider 
again, what the ſure, the neceſſary Effects 
of ſuch Principles and Meaſures of Con- 
duct muſt be, to the Prince, and to the 
People. On this Subject let your Imagi- 
1 nation range, thro' the whole glorious 
| Scene of a Patriot Reign : The Beauty of 
the Idea will give thoſe Tranſports, which' | 
Plato imagined the Vifion of Virtue would 
inſpire, if Virtue could be ſeen. There | 
will 
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will be nothing in it unreaſonable, nothing 
impracticable, nothing chimerical. What 
in Truth can be fo lovely ? what fo ve- 
nerable, as to contemplate a King on whom 
the Eyes of a whole People are fix'd, filled 
with Admiration, and glowing with Af- 
fection? A King, in the Temper of whoſe 
Government, like that of Nerva, things 
ſo ſeldom ally'd as Empire and Liberty 
are intimately mixed, co-exiſt together 
inſeparably, and conſtitute one real Eſ- 
ſence ? What Spectacle can be preſented 
to the View of the Mind fo rare, ſo nearly 
Divine, as a King poſſeſſed of an Abſolute 
Power, neither uſurped by Fraud nor 
maintained by Force, but the genuine Effect 
of Eſteem and of Confidence; the free 
Gift of Liberty, who finds her greateſt 
Security in this Power, and would deſire 
no other if the Prince on the Throne 
could be, what his People wiſh him to 
be, Immortal. A Prince, who infuſing the 
Spirit of Liberty into his People, makes 
them deſerve to be free; and who reſto- 
ring and ſtrengthening the Free Conſtitu- 
tion of their Government, rewards them 


8 for 
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for deſerving it: As it is ſaid of the Di- 
vinity, that he firſt infuſes Grace to make 
Men virtuous, and then rewards them 
for being fo. One who reſcues them from 
thoſe private Vices, which making them 
bad Men, introduce thoſe publick Vices 
which make them bad Citizens ; and exalts 
them to that happieſt State of Social Crea- 
tures, where Law and Reaſon, not Will 
and Paſſion, are the Rule of Govern- 


ment. 
— Volehites 


Per populos dat jura, viamq; affect at Olympi. 


Peace and Proſperity will appear thro' 
his Country ; Joy in every Face, Content 
in every Heart; a People un-oppreſled, 
undiſturbed, un-alarmed ; buſy to improve 
their Private Properties, and the Publick 
Stock ; while their Fleets ſhall cover the 
Ocean, bringing home Wealth by the Re- 
turns of Induſtry, carrying Affiſtapce or 
Terror abroad by the Direction of Wil. 
dom, and aſſerting triumphantly thro' the 
World the Right and the Honour of Great 
Britain, 


You 


— 
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You Sir, may probably ſee thoſe happy 
Days, and live to act in that glorious Scene. 
If you do, you will perhaps call to mind 
with ſome Tenderneſs of Sentiment, a 
deceaſed Friend, who defired Life for no- 
thing ſo much, as to ſee a King of Great 
Britain the moſt Popular Man in his 


Country, and the Patriot King of an 
United People. 


N 
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' Of the PRIVATE LIFE 
of a PRINCE. 


OU obſerve, that among the ſeveral 

Heads under which I have conſi- 
der'd the Character and Conduct of a 
Patriot King, I omitted to take notice 
of One, which you rightly judge not to 
be of the leaſt Importance, tho' it may 
ſeem at firſt ro concern Appearances ra- 
ther than Realities, and to be nothing 
more than a Circumſtance contained in, 
or implyed by, the great Parts of the Cha- 
racter and Conduct of ſuch a King. Ir is 
of his Perſonal Behaviour, of his Manner 
of living with other Men, and in a word, 
of his Private Life, that you defire me to 
ſpeak, 


A 2 Let 
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Let me begin then by ſaying, That all 
the Decency and Grace (the Bien ſcance 
of the French, and Decorum of the Latins) 
which becomes this high Character, can 
never be reflected on this or on any 
Character, that is not founded in Virtuc. 
But for want of this, a Character that is 
ſo, will loſe at all times part of the 
Luſtre belonging to it, and may be ſome- 
times not a little miſ-underſtood and un- 
der-valued. Beauty is not ſeparable from 
Health, nor this Luſtre, ſaid the Stoicks, 
from Virtue: But as a Man may be 
healthful without being handſome, fo he 
may be virtuous without being amiable. 

There are certain finiſhing Strokes, a 
laſt Hand as we commonly ſay, to be 
given to all the Works of Art. When 
that is not given, we may ſee the Excel- 
lency of a general Deſign, and the Beau- 
ty of ſome particular Parts: A Judge 
of the Art may ſee further, he may 
allow for what is wanting, and diſcern 
the full Merit of a compleat Work. in 
one that is imperfect, But vulgar Eyes 
will not be ſo ſtruck ; the Work will ap. 
pear to them detective, and (as it is) un- 

finiſhed : 
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finiſhed: ſo that without knowing pre- 
ciſely what they diſlike, they may ad- 
mire, but they will not be pleaſed. Thus 
in Moral Characters, tho' every part be 
virtuous and great, or tho' the few and 
ſmall Defects in it be concealed under the 
Blaze of thoſe ſhining Qualities that com- 
penſate for them; yer is not this enough 
even in private Life : Ir is leſs ſo in pub- 
lick Life, and {till leſs ſo, in that of a 
Prince. 

There is a certain Species liberalis, more 
eaſily underſtood than explained and felt 
than defined, that muſt be acquired and 
rendered habitual to him. A certain 
Propriety of Words and Actions, that re- 
ſult from their Conformity to Nature and 
Character, muſt always accompany him, 
and create an Air and Manner, that run 
uniformly thro' the whole Tenour of Con- 
duct and Behaviour. This Air and Man- 
ner mu{t be ſo far from any kind or de- 
gree of Affectation, that they cannot be 
attained except by him who is void of 


all Affectation. We may illuſtrate this to 


ourſelves, and make it more ſenſible, by 
reflecting on the Conduct of good Dra- 
matick 
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matick or Epick Writers. They draw 
the CharaQters which they bring on the 
Scene from Nature, they ſuſtain them 
thro' the whole Piece, and make their 
Actors neither ſay nor do any Thing that 
is not exactly proper to the Character each 
of them repreſents. Oderint dum metuant, 
came properly out of the Mouth of a 
Tyrant, but Euripides would never have 
given that execrable Sentence to Minos or 
FEAcus. 

A Man of Senfe and virtue both, will 
not fall into any great Impropriety of 
Character, or Indecency of Conduct. But 
he may ſlide or be ſurprized into ſmall 
ones, from a thouſand Reaſons, and in a 
thouſand Manners, which I ſhall not ſtay 
to enumerate. Againſt theſe therefore, 
Men who are incapable of falling into 
the others muſt be ſtill on their guard, 
and no Men fo much as Princes. When 
their Minds are filled and their Hearts 
warmed with true Notions of Government, 
when they know their Duty, and love their 
People, they will not fail, in the great 
Parts they are to act, in the Council, 
in the Field, and in all the arduous At- 

fairs 


„ 


fairs that belong to their kingly Office; 
at leaſt they will not begin to fail by failing 
in them. But as they are Men, ſuſceptible 
of the ſame Impreſſions, liable to the 
ſame Errors, and expoſed to the ſame 
Paſſions, ſo they are likewiſe expoſed to 
more and ſtronger Temptations, than others. 
Beſides, the Elevation in which they are 
placed, as it gives them great Advantages, 
gives them great Diſadvantages too, that 
often countervail the former. Thus for 
inſtance, a little Merit in a Prince is ſeen 
and felt by Numbers; it is multiplied as 
it were, and in proportion to this Effect 
his Reputation is raiſed by it. But then 
a little Failing is ſeen and felt by Numbers 
too; it is multiplied in the ſame manner, 
and his Reputation ſinks in the ſame pro- 
portion. 

I ſpoke above of Defects that may be 
concealed under the Blaze of great and 
ſhining Qualities. This may be the Caſe, 
as it has been that of ſome Princes. There 
goes a Tradition, that Henry the Fourth of 
France asked a Spaniſh Ambaſſador what 
Miſtreſſes the King of Spain had? The 


Ambaſſador replied (like a formal Pedant) 
That 


„ 


| 
| 
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That his Maſter was a Prince who feared | 


God, and had no Miſtreſſes but the Queen. 
Henry the Fourth felt the Reflexion, and 


asked him in Return with ſome Contempt, 


« Whether his Maſter had not Virtues 
* enough to cover one Vice?“ 

The Faults or Defects that may be thus 
covered or compenſated, are (I think) thoſe 
of the Man, rather than thoſe of the 
King; ſuch as ariſe from Conſtitution, and 


the Natural rather than the Moral Cha- 


racter; ſuch as may be deemed accidental 
Starts of Paſſion, or accidental Remiſneſs 
in ſome unguarded hours ; Surprizes, if 
I may ſay fo, of the Man on the King. 
When theſe happen ſeldom, and paſs ſoon, 
they may be hid, like Spots in the Sun, 
bur they are Spots ſtill. He who has the 
Means of ſeeing them, will ſee them ; 
and he who has not, may feel the Effects 
of them without knowing preciſely the 
Cauſe. When they continue (for here is 
the Danger, becauſe if they continue they 
will ;ncreaſe) they are Spots no longer, 
they ſpread a general Shade, and obſcure 


the Light in which they were drowned 
before 
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before. The Virtues of the King are loſt - 


in the Vices of the Man. 

Alexander had violent Paſſions, and 
thoſe for Wine and Women were pre- 
dominant after his Ambition, They were 
Spots in his Character before they prevailed 
by the Force of Habit; as ſoon as they 
began to do fo, the King and the Hero 
appeared leſs, the Rake and Bully more: 
Perſepolis was burnt at the Inſtigation of 
Thais, and Clytus was killed in a drunken 
Brawl. He repented indeed of theſe two 
horrible Actions, and was again the King 
and Hero upon many Occaſions : But he 
had not been enough on his Guard, when 
the ſtrongeſt Incitements to Vanity and 
to ſenſual Pleaſures offered themſelves at 
every moment to him: and when he ſtood 
in all his eaſy hours ſurrounded by Wo- 
men and Eunuchs, by the Pandars, Para- 
ſites, and Buffoons of a voluptuous Court, 
they who could not approach the King 
approach'd the Man, and by ſeducing the 
Man, they betrayed the King. His Faults 
became Habits: The Macedonians who 
did not or would not ſee the one, ſaw the 
other ; and he fell a Sacrifice to their Re- 

B ſentments, 
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ſentments, to their Fears, and to thoſe 
Factions that will ariſe under an odious 
Government, as well as under one that 
crows into Contempt. 

Other Characters might be brought to 
Contraſte with this. The firſt Scipio Afri- 
canus for Example, or the eldeſt Cato; 
(and there will be no Objection to a Com- 
pariſon of ſuch Citizens of Rome as theſe 
were, with Kings of the firſt Magnitude.) 
Now the Reputation of the firſt Scipio 
was not ſo clear and uncontroverted in 
private as in publick Life; nor was he al- 
lowed by all, to be a Man of ſuch ſevere 
Virtue, as he affected, and as that Age re- 
quired. Nævius was thought to mean 
him in ſome Verſes Gellius has preſerved, 
and Valerius Antias made no Scruple to 
aſſert, that far from returning the fair 
Spaniard to her Family, he debauched and 
kept her. Notwithſtanding this, what 
Authority did he not maintain? in what 
Eſteem and Veneration did he not live and 
die? with what Panegyricks has not the 
whole Torrent of Writers rolled down 
his Reputation even to theſe Days? This 
could not have happened, if the Vice im- 


puted 
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puted to him had ſhewn it ſelf in any 
ſcandalous Appearances, to eclipſe the Lu- 
ſtre of the General, the Conſul, or the 
Citizen, The ſame Reflexion might be 
extended to Cato, who loved Wine as 
well as the other loved Women. Men 
did not judge in thoſe days, as Seneca was 
ready to do in his, That Drunkenneſs 
could be no Crime if Cato drank ; but 
Cato's Paſſion, as well as that of Scipio, 
was ſubdued and kept under by his 
publick Character. His Virtue warmed 
inſtead of cooling, by this Indulgence to 
his Genius or natural Temper; and one 
may gather from what Tally puts into his 
mouth in the Treatiſe concerning old Age, 
that even his Love of Wine was rendered 
ſubſervient, inſtead of doing hurt, to the 
Meaſures he purſued in his publick Cha- 
racter. 

Give me leave to inſiſt a little on the 
two firſt Ce/ars, and on Mark Anthony. 
(I quote none of them as good Men, bur 
I may quote them all as great Men, and 
therefore properly in this place; fince a 


Patriot King muſt avoid the Defects that 
B 2 diminiſh 
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diminiſh a great Character, as well as 
thoſe that corrupt a good one.) Old Curio 
called Julius Cæſar the Husband of every 
Wife, and the Wife of every Husband, 
referring to his known Adulteries, and to 
the Compliances that he was ſuſpected of 
in his Youth for Nicomedes. Even his own 
Soldiers in the Licence of a Triumph 
ſung Lampoons on him for his Profuſion 
as well as Lewdneſs. The Youth of Au- 
guſtus was defamed as much as that of Ju- 
lius Cœſar, and both as much as that of An- 
thony. When Rome was ranſacked by the 
Pandars of Auguſtus, and Matrons and Vir- 
gins ſtripped and ſearched like Slaves in 
a Market, to chooſe the fitteſt to ſatisfy 
his Luſt, did Anthony do more ? When 
Julius fer no Bounds to his Debauches 
in Egypt except thoſe Satiety impoſed, 
pojiquam Epulis Bacchog; modum laſjata 
voluptas impoſuit, when he trifled away 
his Time with Cleopatra in the very 
Criſis of the Civil War, and till his Troops 
refuſed to follow him any further in his 
efteminate Progreſs up the Nile — did 
Anthony do more? No; all three had Vices 

which 


U 
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which would have been fo little born in 
any former Age of Rome, that no Man 
could have raiſed himſelf under the Weight 
of them to Popularity and to Power, Bur 
we mult not wonder that the People who 
bore the Tyrants, bore the Libertines; nor 
that Indulgence was ſhewn to the Vices of 
the Great, in a City where univerſal Corrup- 
tion and Profligacy of Manners were eſta- 
bliſhed : And yeteven in this City, and a- 
mong theſe degenerate Romans, certain it is 
that different Appearances, with the ſame 
Vices, helped to maintain the Cæſars, and 
ruined Anthony. I might produce many An- 
ecdotes to ſhew how the two former ſaved 
Appearances whilſt their Vices were the 
moſt flagrant, and made ſo much Amends 
for the Appearances they had not ſaved, 
by thoſe of a contrary kind; that a great 
part at leaſt of all which was faid to de- 


tame them, might paſs, and did paſs, for 


the Calumny of Party. 
But Anthony threw off all Decorum 
from the firſt, and continued to do ſo to 


the laſt. Not only Vice but Indecency 
became habitual to him. He ceaſed to 


be a General, a Conſul, a Triumvir, a 


Citizen 
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Citizen of Rome: He became an Egyptian 
King, ſunk into luxurious Effeminacy, and 
proved he was unfit to govern Men, by 
ſuffering himſelf to be governed by a 
Woman. His Vices hurt him, but his 
Habits ruin'd him. If a political Modeſty 
at leaſt had made him diſguiſe the firſt, 
they would have hurt him leſs, and he 
might have eſcaped the laſt : but he wag 
ſo little ſenſible of this, that in a Frag- 
ment of one of his Letters to Auguſtus 
which Suetonius has preſerved, he endea- 
vours to juſtify himſelf by pleading this 
very Habit. What matter is it who we 
« lie with? (ſays he) This Letter may 
« find you perhaps with Tertulla, or 
« Terentilla, or others that he names. I lie 
« with Cleopatra, and have I not done ſo 
& theſe two ears? 3 
Theſe great Examples which I have 
produced may appear in ſome ſort Fi- 
gures bigger than the Life. Few Virtues 
and few Vices grow up, in theſe Parts of 
the World, and in theſe latter Ages, to 
the Size of thoſe I have mentioned, and 
none have ſuch Scenes wherein to exert 


themſelves. But the Truths I am deſirous 
tO 
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o inculcate will be as juſtly delivered in 
this manner, and perhaps more ſtrongly 
felt. Failings or Vices that flow from the 
ſame Source of Human Nature, that run 
the ſame Courſe thro' the Conduct of 
Princes, and have the ſame Effects on 
their Characters, and conſequently on their 
Government and their Fortune, have all 
the Proportion neceſſary to my Application 
of them. It matters lictle, whether a 
Prince who abandons that common De- 
corum which reſults from Nature, and 
which Reaſon preſcribes, abandons the 
particular Decorums of this Country or 
that, of this Age or that, which reſult 
from Mode, and which Cuſtom exacts. 
It matters little (for Inſtance) whether a 
Prince gives himſelf up to the more groſs 
Luxury of the Weſt, or to the more re- 
fined Luxury of the Eaſt; whether he 
become the Slave of a Domeſtick Harlot, 
or of a Foreign Queen; in ſhort, whether he 
forget himſelf in the Arms of one Whore, 
or of Twenty; and whether he imitate 
Anthony, or a King of Achin, who is report- 
ed ro have paſted his whole Time in a 


* . . * 2 , 4, 
deraglio, eating, drinking, chewing Bert! 
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playing with Women, and talking of Cock- 
fighting. 

To draw to a Concluſion ; This De- 
cency, this Grace, this Propriety of Man- 
ners to Character, is ſo efſential to Prin- 
ces in particular, that whenever it is neg- 
lected, their Virtues loſe a great Degree 
of Luſtre and their Defects acquire much 
Aggravation. Nay more, by neglecting 
this Decency and this Grace, and for - 
want of a ſufficient Regard to Appearan- 
ces, even their Virtues may betray them 
into Failings, their Failings into Vices, and 
their Vices into Habits, unworthy of Prin- 
ces, and unworthy of Men. 

The Con/litutions of Governments and 
the different Tempers and Characters of 
People, may be thought juſtly to deſerve 
ſome Conſideration, in determining the 
Behaviour of Princes in private Life as 
well as in publick; and to put a Diffe- 
rence (for inſtance) between the Deco- 
rum of a King of France, and that of a 
King of Great Britain. 

Lewis the Fourteenth was Kino i in an 
Abſolute Monarchy, and reigned over a 
People whole Genius makes it fitter per- 


haps 
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haps to impoſe on them by Admiration 
and Awe, than to gain and hold them by 
Affection. Accordingly he kept great 
State; was haughty, was reſerved; and 
all he ſaid or did appeared to be fore- 
thought and plann' d. His Regard to Ap- 
pearances was ſuch, that when his Miſ- 
treſs was the Wife of another Man, and 
he had Children by her every year, he 
endeavoured to cover her conſtant Reſi- 
dence at Court by a Place ſhe filled about 
the Queen: He dined and ſupped and co- 
habited with the latter in every apparent 
Reſpect as if he had no Miſtreſs at all. 
Thus he raiſed a great Reputation : He 
was revered by his Subjects, and admired 
by his Neighbours; and this was due prin- 
cipally to the Art with which he manag'd 
Appearances, ſo as to ſet off his Virtues, 
to diſguiſe his Failings and his Vices, and 
by his Example and Authority to keep a 
Veil drawn over the Futility and Debauch 
of his Court. 

His Succeſſor, not to the Throne, but 
to the Sovereign Power, was a mere Rake, 
with ſome Wir, and no Morals; nay with 


ſo little Regard to them, that he made 
2 them 
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them a Subject of Ridicule in Diſcourſe, 
and appeared in his whole Conduct more 
profligate, if that could be, than he was 
in Principle. The Difference between 
theſe Characters ſoon appeared in abomi- 
nable Effects; ſuch as (Cruelty apart) 
might recal the Memory of Nero, or in 
the other Sex, that of Meſſalina, and ſuch 
as I leave the Chroniclers of Scandal to 
relate. | 
Our Eligabeib was Queen in a limited 
Monarchy, and reigned over a People at 
all times more eafily led than driven; 
and at that time capable of being attached 
to their Prince and their Country, by a 
more generous Principle than any of thoſe 
which prevail in our Days, by Affection. 
There was a ſtrong Prerogat:ve then in 
being, and the Crown was in Poſſeſſion 
of greater Legal Power. Popularity was 
however then (as it is now, and as it muſt 
be always in mixed Government) the ſole 
true Foundation of that ſufficient Autho- 


rity and Influence, which other Conſtitu- 


tions give the Prince gratis, and indepen- 
dantly of the People, but which a King 
of this Nation muſt acquire, The wiſe 


Queen 
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Queen ſaw it, and ſhe ſaw too how much 
Popularity depends on thoſe Appearances, 
that depend on the Decorum, the De- 
cency, the Grace, and the Propriety of 
Behaviour of which we are ſpeaking, A 
warm Concern for the Intereſt and Ho- 
nour of the Nation, a Tenderneſs for her 
People, and a Confidence in their Aﬀe- 
ctions, were Appearances that run thro” 
her whole publick Conduct, and gave Life 
and Colour to it. She did great Things, 
and ſhe knew how to ſet them off ac- 
cording to their full Value, by her Man- 
ner of doing them. In her private Beba- 
w1our the ſhewed great Affability, ſhe de- 
ſcended even to Familiarity, but her Fa- 
miliarity was ſuch as could not be impu- 
ted to her Weakneſs, and was therefore 
moſt juſtly aſcribed to her Goodneſs. Tho 
a Woman, ſhe hid all that was woman- 
iſh about her; and if a few equivocal 
Marks of Coquetry appeared on ſome 
occalions, they paſled like Flaſhes of 
Lightning, vaniſhed as ſoon as they were 
diſcerned, and imprinted no Blot on her 
Character. She had private Frienaſbips, 
ſhe had Favaurites: But ſhe never ſuffered 

C2 her 
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her Friends to forget ſhe was their Queen, 
and when her Favourites did, ſhe made 
them feel that ſhe was ſo. 

Her Succeſſor, Fames the Firſt, had no 
Virtues to ſet off, but he had Failings and 
Vices to conceal. He could not conceal the 
latter; and void of the former, he could not 
compenſate for them. His Failings and his 
Vices therefore ſtanding in full View, he 
paſſed for a weak Prince and an ill Man; 
and fell into all the Contempt wherein his 
Memory remains to this day. The Me- 
thods he took to preſerve himſelf from it, 
ſerved but to confirm him in it. No Man 
can keep the Decorum of Manners in Life, 
who is not free from every kind of Afecta- 
tion, as it has been ſaid already: But he 
who affects what he has no Pretenfions to, 
or what is improper to his Character and 
Rank in the World, is guilty of moſt con- 
ſummate Folly: He becomes doubly un- 
gracious, doubly indecent, and quite ridi- 
culous. James the Firſt not having one 
Quality to conciliate the Eſteem or Affe- 
ction of his People to him, endeavoured 
to impoſe on their Underſtandings ; and 
to create a Reſpect for himſelf, by ſpread- 


1g 
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ing the moſt extravagant Notions about 
Kings in general, as if they were middle 
Beings, between God and other Men; and 
by comparing the Extent and unſearchable 
Myſteries of their Power and Prerogative, 
to thoſe of the Divine Providence, His 
Language and his Behaviour were com- 
monly ſuited to ſuch fooliſh Pretenſions; 
and thus by aſſuming a Claim to ſuch Re- 
ſpect and Submiſſion as were not due to 
him, he loſt a great Part of what was due 
to him, In ſhort he begun at the wrong 
End; for tho' the ſhining Qualities of the 
King may cover ſome Failings and ſome 
Vices that do not grow up to ſtrong Habits 
in the Man, yer muſt the Character of a 
great and good King be founded in that 
of a great and good Man, A King who 
lives out of the Sight of his Subjects, or 
is never ſeen by them except on his Throne, 
can ſcarce be deſpiſed as a Man, tho' he may - 
be hated as a King. But the King who 
lives more in their Sight, and more under 
their Obſervation, may be deſpiſed before 
he is hated, and even without being hated. 
This happened to King James: A thou- 
{and Circumſtances brought it to pals, and 

none 
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none more than the Indecent Weabneſſes he 
had for his Minions, He did not endea- 
vour to cure this Contempt and raiſe his 
Character only by affecting what he had 
no Pretenſions to, as in the former Caſe; 
but he endeavoured likewiſe moſt vainly 
to do it by affecting what was improper 
to his Character and Rank, He did not 
endeavour indeed to diſguiſe his natural 
Pufilanimity and Timidity under the Mask 
of a Bully, nor wear a long Sword, look 
fierce, and talk big, whilſt he was impoſed - 
upon and inſulted by all his Neighbours, 
and above all by the Spaniards; but he 
retailed the Scraps of Buchanan, affected 
to talk much, figured in Church-Contro- 
verſies, and put on all the pedantick Ap- 
pearances of a Scholar, whilſt he neglected 
all thoſe of a great and good Man, as well 

as King. 1 
Let not Princes flatter themſelves ; they 
will be examined cloſely in private as well 
as in public Life; and thoſe who cannot 
pierce further will judge of them by the 
Appearances they give in both. To ob- 
rain true Popularity, that which is founded 
in Eſteem and Affection, they muſt there- 
fore 
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fore maintain their Characters in both; and 
ro that End negle& Appearances in nei- 
ther, but obſerve the Decorum neceſſary 
to preſerve the Eſteem, whilſt they win 
the Affections, of Mankind. Kings, they 
muſt never forget that they are Men : Men, 
they muſt never forget that they are Kings. 
The Sentiments which one of theſe Re- 
flexions of courſe inſpires, will give an 
humane and affable Air to their whole Be- 
haviour, and make them taſte in that high 
Elevation all the Joys of ſocial Life. The 
Sentiments that the other Reflexion ſug- 
gects, will be found very compatible with 
the former ; and they may never forget 
that they are Kings, tho' they do not al- 
ways carry the Crown on their Heads, 
nor the Scepter in their Hands. Vanity 
and Folly muſt entrench themſelves in a 
conſtant Affectation of State to perſerve re- 
gal Dignity: A vie Prince will know how 
to preſerve it when he lays his Majeſty 
aſide, He will dare to appear a private 
Man, and in that Character he will draw 
to himſelf a Reſpect leſs oſtentatious, but 
more real and more agreeable to him, than 
any which is paid cothe Monarch. By never 


Saying 
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ſaying what is unfit for him to ſay, he will 
never hear what is unfit for him to hear. 
By never doing what is unfit for him to do, 
he will never ſee what is unfit for him to 
ſee. Decency and Propriety of Manners are 
fo far from leſſening the Pleaſures of Life, 
that they refine them, and give them an 
higher Taſte : They are fo far from re- 
ſtraining the free and eaſy Commerce of 
ſocial Life, that they baniſh the Bane of 
it, Licentiouſneſs of Behaviour. Ceremo- 
ny is the Barrier againſt this Abuſe of 
Liberty in publick : Politeneſ and Decen- 
cy are ſo in private ; and the Prince who 
practices and exacts them, will amuſe 
himſelf much better, and oblige thoſe 
who have the Honour to be in his Inti- 
macy and to ſhare his Pleaſures with him, 
much more, than he could poflibly do by 
the moſt abſolute and unguarded Familia- 
rity. | 
That which is here recommended to 
Princes, that conſtant Guard on their own 
Behaviour even in private Life, and that 
conſtant Decorum which their Example 
ought to exact from others, will not be 
found ſo difficult in Practice as may be 

imagined; 
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imagined; if they uſe a proper Diſcern- 
ment in the Choice of the Perſons whom 
they admit to the neareſt Degrees of In- 
timacy with them. A Prince ſhou'd chuſe 
his Companions with as great Care as his 
Miniſters, If he truſts the Bujmneſs of his 
State to theſe, he truſts his Chara@er to 
thoſe. Not only general Experience will 
lead Men to judge, that a Similitude of 
Character determin'd it; but if Chance, 
Indulgence to Aſſiduity, Good - nature, or 
Want of Reflexion had their Share in the 
Introduction of Men unworthy of ſuch 
Favour, certain it is, that they who judged 
wrong at firſt concerning him, will judge 
right at laſt; I mean that the Minds of 
Princes like the Minds of other Men, will 
be brought down inſenſibly to the Tone of 
the Company they keep. They are not 
Triflers for Inſtance : Be it ſo : But if 
they take Men of mean Characters, or 
of no Characters, into their Intimacy, 
they ſhew a Diſpoſition to become ſuch ; 
unleſs they break thoſe Habits early, and 
before puerile Amuſements are grown up 
to be the Buſineſs of their Lives, 
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A worſe Conſequence even than this, 


may follow a Want of Diſcernment in 


Princes how to chuſe their Companions, 
and how to conduct themſelves in private 
Life. Silly Kings have reſigned them- 
ſelves to their Miniſters, have ſuffered theſe 
to ſtand between them and their People, 
and have formed no Judgments, nor taken 
any Meaſures on their own Knowledge, 
but all implicitly on the Repreſentations 
made to them by thoſe Miniſters. Kings 
of ſuperior Capacity have reſigned them 
ſelves in the ſame Manner to their Favou- 
rites, Male and Female, have ſuffered theſe 
to ſtand between them and their moſt 
able and faithful Counſellors ; their Judg- 
ments have been influenced, and their 
Meaſures directed by Inſinuations of Wo- 
men, or of Men as little fitted as Women 
by Nature and Education, to be hearkened 
to in the great Affairs of Government. 
Hiſtory is full of ſach Examples; all me- 
lancholy, many tragical ! Sufficient, if at- 
tended to (one would imagine) to deter 
Princes from permitting the Companions 
of their idle Hours, or the Inſtruments of 
theirPleaſures, to exceed theBounds of thoſe 

' Provinces. 
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Provinces. Should a Miniſter of State pre- 
tend to vie with any of theſe, about the 
Forms of a Drawing Room, the Regula- 
tion of a Nuelle, the Decoration of a Ball, 
or the Dreſs of a fine Lady, he would be 
thought ridiculous, and he would be truly 
ſo. But then are not any of theſe imper. 
tinent, when they pretend to meddle in 
Things ar leaſt as much above them, as 
thoſe that have been mentioned are below 
the others? And are not Princes who ſuf- 
fer them to do ſo, unaccountably weak? 

What ſhall I ſay further on this Head? 
nothing more is neceſſary. Let me wind 
it up therefore by aſſerting this great 
Truth, that reſults from what has been 
already ſaid. As He can never fill the 
Character of a Patriot King, tho' his per- 
ſonal great and good Qualities be in every 
other Reſpe& equal to it, who lies open 
to the Flattery of Courtiers, to the Se- 
duction of Women, and to the Partialities 
and Affections which are eaſily contracted 
by too great Indulgence in Private Life; 
ſo the Prince who is deſirous to eſtabliſh 
this Character, muſt obſerve ſuch a De- 
corum, and keep ſuch a Guard on him- 

| ſelf 
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ſelf, as may prevent even the Sy/þicion of 
being liable to ſuch Influences. For as 
the Reality would ruin, the very Suſpi- 
cion will leſſen him in the Opinion of 
Mankind; and the Opinion of Mankind, 
which is Fame after Death, is ſuperior 


Strength and Power in Life, 


